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Editorials 


A COPY of this issue of the Journal is to be placed in 
the cornerstone of the new Interchurch Center at 475 
Riverside Drive, New York City, on October 12. The 
Center will house offices of the National Council of 
Churches and several denominations. Erection of this 
building in a great university, college, and church center 
will mark a significant step forward in the service of the 
Council and its member denominations. 

With this issue, the Journal begins its thirty-fifth year 
of service. In this “cornerstone number” the editors 
record their appreciation to all who have had a part in 
making possible the growing service of the Journal. 
Miss Williams, managing editor, who has been with the 
Journal twenty-one years, has been asked to review 
below a part of the story of that service. 

Many special features have been planned for this 
anniversary year. This issue includes the first of a series 
of seven articles on how to use many teaching procedures 
to supplement each other. Each of the seven articles 


A GOOD DEAL OF ENTHUSIASM accompanied the 
decision to publish a magazine representing the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. At the annual 
meeting in February 1924 subscriptions were taken and 
plans were announced for the publication. The first issue 
appeared in October of that year. Dr. W. Edward Raffety 
was Editor. The Journal got a good start by taking over 
the subscription list of The Church School, a periodical 
published jointly by five of the cooperating denomina- 
tions: Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, and Reformed 
Church in the U.S.A. 

The name, International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, followed that of the organization which sponsored 
the magazine. The “international” referred to Canada 
and the United States, though circulation has become 
world-wide. “Religious” rather than “Christian” reflected 
the concern of the 1920’s for the influence of secularism, 
which seemed more dangerous to Protestantism than did 
other faiths. 

In June 1927 Dr. Raffety resigned as Editor. His re- 
sponsibilities were taken over by the staff as a Board 
of Editors, with Dr. Paul Vieth as chairman. Miss Gloria 
Diener joined the staff as Editorial Assistant in March 
1928 and remained as Associate Editor until February 
1937. In the meantime Professor Vieth, now at Yale 
University Divinity School, had resigned, and Dr. Percy 
R. Hayward, the Director of Youth Work, became chair- 
man of the Board in September 1931. Dr. Hayward 
remained as chairman of the Board and later as part- 
time or full-time Editor of the Journal until his retire- 
ment in 1950. Then Dr. Virgil E. Foster was elected 
Editor. He has given full time to the editorial and 
promotional aspects of the Journal since that time. After 
a few months’ service as Editorial Assistant, Miss Miriam 
Hausknecht resigned in 1937 and I took over her work, 
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except one is built around a Bible passage, story, or 
theme in order to show concretely the value of using 
several procedures in correlation. This very helpful series 
has been prepared by Eleanor Shelton Morrison. 

The article by Margaret E. Kuhn in this issue is some- 
thing of an introduction to the special issue coming 
next month on “Being Christian Where You Work.” 
That number will be one of several special issues being 
prepared for the anniversary year. It has been prepared 
in cooperation with the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the National Council of Churches as 
a part of the 1958-59 emphasis on “The Social Respon- 
sibility of Christians in Daily Work.” This special issue 
is indicative of the enlarging role the Journal is filling in 
the life of the churches. It is hoped that its anniversary 
year of service will demonstrate the Journal’s readiness 
to share in the increasing ministry of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches as the move to the new building takes 


place perhaps in late 1959. 
Virgil E. Foster 


The Journal up to now 


seeing that the Journal got printed every month. It has 
never missed a number, although during the war years 
it was sometimes late and occasionally dropped to 32 
pages because of the severe paper shortage. 

The Journal is now at its highest peak of circulation, 
size and variety. It retains many resemblances to the 
early days. It still contains departmental worship re- 
sources as well as a “devotional page” designed for the 
individual reader. The scope of interest of the Journal 
is as wide as the Christian education movement itself. 
“It includes weekday religious education, church camping, 
cooperative and local church leadership education, build- 
ing and equipment, missionary education, church out- 
reach, and many other facets of program. The local 
church is still the center of interest. 

The ever-broadening scope of Christian education, 
especially for young people and adults, is reflected in the 
recent special issues on religion in public education, 
group relations, Christian higher education, and church- 
related agencies dealing with children and youth. 

As always, the Journal continues to draw on the re- 
sources of all the denominations for ideas and writers. 
Wherever anything significant has been done in keeping 
with high standards of Christian education, the Journal 
has tried to find out about it and report it. As Dr. Daniel 
W. Staffeld of Rochester, New York, said in the 25th 
anniversary issue, September 1949: “The Journal’s most 
valuable service to me has been to help me know what 
is new in religious education—what successful experi- 
ments, objectives, etc., are in process. The Journal has 
kept just ahead of us and not too far.” 

The whole pace of living has accelerated so rapidly 
during the thirty-five years of the Journal’s existence 
that we have to run faster and faster to keep in the same 
place—just ahead of our readers. This position we hope 


steadily to maintain. 
Lillian Williams 
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BY GROPEANS frequently accuse us 
American Christians of being “acti- 
vists.” By this they mean that we are 
more concerned with doing something 
than with being something. They 
suspect—and probably with some jus- 
tification—that we are so busy with 
our many projects and activities that 
we do not give enough time to prayer, 
meditation, and serious study. 

However, it is not this form of 
“activity” to which the title of this 
meditation refers. My presesnt con- 
cern is not the contrast between 
the thoughtful, prayerful, studious 
Christian and the frantic, over-busy 
activist. Rather I am thinking of the 
contrast between a passive, almost 
negative view of our religious faith 
and an active, positive commitment. 

Jesus said (Matthew 7:7), “Ask, 
and it will be given you; seek and you 
will find; knock, and it will be opened 
to you.” These are familiar and often- 
quoted words. Frequently, however, 
the emphasis is laid on the second 
part of each phrase—the finding and 
receiving. These are used to encour- 
age the faint-hearted or to comfort 
the sorrowful. Less often, perhaps, do 
we hear the verbs “ask” and “knock” 
emphasized. Yet for many of us today 
these may indicate precisely the mes- 
sage we need. 

Many of us church people can still 
be heard describing the Christian life 
in negative terms: “If you are a 
Christian, you don’t do certain things.” 
When challenged to a positive and 
joyous acceptance of the love of God, 
to a life-changing trust in him, or toa 
deeply felt Christian love for neigh- 
bor, we respond by saying that no one 
ever told them about the faith in such 
terms. ; 

In simpler ways, many lay men and 
women exhibit a profound lack of 
knowledge about the programs and 
activities of their own denominations. 
I have often had the experience of 
expressing to a member of another 
fellowship appreciation for some ac- 
tion taken by his denomination, only 
to have him say, “Did my church do 
that? How wonderful! But why don’t 
they tell us about it?” He did not 
realize that his national organization 
had tried to tell him but had failed 
because he had not tried to hear. 

A visit in the home of an average 
church family will probably disclose 
newspapers and some weekly and 
monthly news magazines. But what 
about church papers and magazines, 
which tell about the exciting new 
developments in theological thinking 
and about what our own and other 
churches are doing? All too often 
these are conspicuous in church homes 
only by their absence, 
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Acting 


Christianity 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


A vice-president of the National Council of Churches; Washington, D.C. 


It is interesting to speculate as to 
why intelligent, able people, who 
assume personal responsibility for 
knowing what is going on in the 
world and who are accustomed to 
active participation in the world’s 
affairs, become passive bystanders in 
those things which pertain to religion. 
Is something wrong with our systems 
of Christian education? Or have we 
entered into such an age of specializa- 
tion that we assume that no one can 
understand the Christian faith unless 
he has a degree in theology? 

Surely, the words of our Lord in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel speak to each of 
us today. If you and I want to know 
more of the glory and wonder of the 
Christian faith, if we would like to 
be more active participants in this 
great age of Christianity—the way is 
clear. “Seek and you will find.” Unless 
we seek, ask, knock, unless we are 
willing to do something, to take a 
first step ourselves, the chances are 
good that we will not find the riches 
that are waiting for us. 

It has been suggested by a wise 
theologian that a Christian is like a 
child born into a millionaire’s family. 
God has provided for us incalculable 
resources of peace, love, joy, endur- 
ance. But these treasures, like millions 
in the bank, require something of us. 
We must know that they exist and 
where. We must learn to write checks 
on this bank account. Like all ana- 
logies, this one has many pitfalls. But 
it may serve to illustrate the fact that 
we cannot expect in some mysterious 
way to enjoy the blessings of the 
Christian life with no effort, no 
activity, on our part. 

Entering into the fulness of our 


heritage as Christians is, of course, 


not only, or even primarily, an intel- 
lectual exercise. It would be possible 


to be very learned in theological 
matters, to have read a library full of 
religious books, and still not be a 
Christian. The Christian life is first of 
all conversion, repentance, commit- 
ment, submission of our proud human 
hearts to the will of God. We know 
that the simplest, unlearned people 
can be great Christians. And how 
eagerly we seize upon this fact to 
excuse our own unwillingness to de- 
vote to the things of God the time and 
effort which we give to current events, 
or sports, or the latest best-sellers! 

Nor can our seeking, asking, and 
knocking be limited to study. Active 
sharing in the life of God’s people is 
a part of it—taking our part in re- 
sponsibility for the Church. We often 
criticise the Church for its many 
shortcomings and failures. Do we at 
the same time acknowledge our fault 
in this? God has entrusted the Church 
to us—to all of us. It is through active 
participation in the worship and life 
of the local congregation, and in 
Christian service to the community 
and beyond, that we can do our share 
in making the Church more nearly 
what God intended it to be. And, at 
the same time, through our active in- 
volvement in the Church we begin to 
find and receive and to have opened 
to us the possibility of growth in 
Christian love and understanding and 
fellowship and service. 


Prayer 

“Let thy merciful ears, O Lord, be 
open to the prayers of thy humble 
servants; and, that they may obtain 
their petitions, make them to ask such 
things as shall please thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


(Book of Common Prayer—Collect for 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity) . 
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First in a series 


use many 
related 


teaching 
procedures 


by Eleanor Shelton MORRISON 


Christian education leader and wife of Tru- 
man A. Morrison, minister of Edgewood 
Peoples Church, East Lansing, Michigan. 


I. General approach 


This is the first of a series of 
seven articles on how to use many pro- 
cedures to supplement and support 
each other. A Bible unit is used in 
each in order to make the suggestions 
concrete, but the principles are valid 
in any unit of study. 


Lae CRUCIAL QUESTION which 


the conscientious teacher faces is: 
“How can I help this truth ‘come 
alive’ for my children? How can it 
become a part of them?” One answer 
to the question lies in the provision of 
a variety of related learning experi- 
ences. 

Many teachers have discovered one 
exciting teaching procedure; others 
have found two or three. The real 
challenge is for teachers to refuse to 
be content with using one or two 
approaches and to seek other ways 
of making learning a living process. 

A variety of teaching procedures is 


‘used, not because variety in itself is 


good, but because several procedures 
used in relationship to each other can 
provide a deep and rich learning ex- 
perience. It is generally true that a 
depth of appreciation and understand- 
ing comes as one sees something from 
various angles. One can, for instance, 
appreciate the beauty of a lake by 
looking at a picture of it. But when 
one walks beside it in the sunlight, 
splashes in it, rides on it in a boat, 
looks at it from the top of a dune, 
watches a storm approaching across it, 
listens to its roars and whispers, and 
describes its moods to a friend, his 
appreciation of the lake is greatly in- 
creased. The use of a variety of teach- 
ing procedures which provide a 
cluster of related experiences brings 
a reality and depth to learning other- 
wise almost impossible. 

The spirit which Protestant re- 
ligious education hopes to encourage 
in its children and youth is that of 
exploration or inquiry rather than 
passive receptivity. This spirit is un- 
developed if children’s minds and 
imaginations are always forced along 
the same path. It is stimulated as chil- 
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dren are exposed to a rich variety of 
learning experiences. Not until the 
child has the “Aha!” experience can 
what is taught begin to operate from 
within. 

Variety in teaching procedures does 
not mean a hodge-podge of novel 
approaches, a shower of miscellaneous 
techniques piled one upon the other. 
It involves a many-faceted, imagina- 
tive approach with an inner consis- 
tency. The procedures support one 
another, the parts complementing 
each other to make a whole experi- 
ence. They are integrally related to 
each other, one flowing out of what 
has gone before, anticipating what is 
to come. 

Without a relationship between the 
various activities carried on within a 
group, the learning experiences may 
actually interfere with each other. 
Isolated experiences, no matter how 
varied or interesting, can never have 
the impact of a series or cluster of 
experiences which are integrally re- 
lated to one another. There is no place 
for “busy work” in any form. Busy 
work is unrelated and purposeless, 
contributing little if anything to the 
ongoing process of learning. 


The teacher as a person is primary 


No set of teaching procedures will 
be effective unless a teacher has a 
relationship of understanding and 
trust with children. The kind of 
person one is is primary—even more 
basic than the kinds of teaching pro- 
cedures one uses, for the contagion 
of Christian faith is transmitted di- 
rectly from person to person. To be 
sure, many facts about the Christian 
faith are communicated by the 
teacher, but so are many intangibles: 
understanding, affection, concern. The 
teacher shares his personhood as well 
as his beliefs with children. His com- 
mitment to children and to the Chris- 
tian faith shines through any method 
he may use. 

A child’s sense of his individual 
worth is enhanced in this kind of 
relationship, and is destroyed in a 
relationship of mistrust, scolding, and 
misunderstanding. To love a child is 
to show concern for him, to attempt 
to understand why he is as he is, and 
to accept him. This experience of 
being loved, prized, accepted, is basic 
Christian nurture for children. With- 
out it, verbal teaching about God’s 
love or man’s will miss the mark. 

The sense of worthfulness is en- 
hanced by a relationship of trust be- 
tween the child and an understanding 
and mature adult. It is enlarged 
through participation in a group in 
which faith in one’s worthfulness is 
lived out—where one is allowed to 
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assume responsibility, make decisions, 
plan ahead, and evaluate. Relation- 
ships of this kind not only enhance 
the child’s sense of worth, but develop 
group morale and create a climate in 
which learning is likely to be lasting. 

Children achieve self-confidence, 
ability in self-direction, and a sense 
of worth as the teacher is able to work 
in cooperation with children rather 
than wield power over them, to trust 
them with responsibility rather than 
fear their immaturity, to let them 
make choices instead of protecting 
them from failure. Given such a rela- 
tionship between child and teacher, 
the imaginative use of related teach- 
ing procedures has a great deal to do 
with the quality of teaching and 
learning. 


Room and worship affect learning 


Two other factors have a strong in- 
fluence on learning: the room in 
which the group meets, and the wor- 
ship in which the group engages. Not 
often does much learning take place 
in a barren room. The room must 
speak of interesting things, open new 
vistas, and intrigue children into fur- 
ther exploration. It must be allowed 
to reflect the interests of the children 
who use it: their plans will be listed, 
their creations displayed, their com- 
mittees and interest groups posted. 
Pictures, models, curios, maps, charts, 
questions on the blackboard, books, 
posters—all play their part in helping 
the room teach. Even if the “room” 
is a corner of a large room or a church 
pew, it can still belong uniquely to the 
group that meets there, stimulating 
interest and inviting inquiry afresh 
each week. Imagination on the part of 
the teacher can make any meeting 
area teach. 

Richness can be added to the learn- 
ing of children by experiences of wor- 
ship. Worship should be related to the 
teaching, and often arises out of the 
experience of learning. Especially is 
this true in a study of such a Scrip- 
ture passage as the 23rd Psalm, which 
has to do with God’s love and care 
which we celebrate in worship. The 
moments of awe, of discovery, of 
wonder, when a child stands breath- 
less before something new or beauti- 
ful, are times of real worship. Some- 
times the sensitive teacher will allow 
a child to stand in wonder without 
interpretation; at other times he may 
lead the child to find an appropriate 
hymn or poem, to offer a silent prayer 
of thanksgiving, or to meditate. 


‘Let the great Psalm live 


The following list taken from a 
skilled teacher’s notebook suggests 


some of the possibilities of the use of 
related and varied teaching pro- 
cedures in approaching the 23rd 
Psalm. No attempt is made to list 
these according to age levels, but they 
are appropriate for use with children 
of lower junior age (third and fourth 
grades) and older. These or other ac- 
tivities would be used when the study 
of the Psalm is developed into a full 
unit of the curriculum over a period 
of several sessions. 


1. Look at pictures of sheep, shep- 
herds, and pastoral scenes. The “still 
waters,” “green pastures,” and shep- 
herd life become more real as the 
children see pictures of them. National 
Geographic Magazine frequently has 
pictures which can be used.1 The 
December 1926 issue contains an 
article, “Among the Bethlehem Shep- 
herds,” with pictures illustrating the 
23rd Psalm. Many public libraries 
have picture files, and also stereo- 
scope pictures of the Holy Land with 
3-D viewers. 


2. Examine books, models, and 
curios. The care of sheep is remote 
from the experience of most modern 
children. It is important to provide 
as many ways as possible of interpret- 
ing the experience out of which the 
Psalm comes. The Good News, Amer- 
ican Bible Society, $2.00, has over 500 
pictures and maps showing life in 
Palestine. Everyday Life in Old Test- 
ament Times, E. W. Heaton, Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.95, is an excellent resource. 
Seeing the Psalm in several versions 
of the Bible, possibly including one in 
another language, will add interest. 
If a shepherd’s crook and a staff, a 
flute, and a shepherd’s pipe are avail- 
able, children will be interested in 
them and an explanation of their uses. 


3. Listen to appropriate recorded 
music. The feeling tone of the peace, 
the excitement, the adventure in- 
volved in shepherd life, can be caught 
by children as they listen to music 
such as Beethoven’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” Handel’s “He Shall Lead His 
Flock,” and Bach’s “Sheep May Safely 
Graze.” Each might be played once for 
quiet listening, then a second time 
while the children finger paint in 
motion and color the way the music 
makes them feel. After this the chil- 
dren may want to talk about the ex- 
perience. 


4. Read and talk about the Psalm. 
With the children in a quiet and re- 
flective mood, possibly with eyes 
closed, the Psalm is read from a 
modern version by the teacher. Then 


1For example, see “Bringing Old Testa- 
ment Times to Life’ in National Geo- 
graphic, December 1957, Vol. CXII, No. 6. 


the group can talk about the feelings 
they had—possibly of calm and free- 
dom from fear—in hearing of God’s 
care. This should be in a mood of 
appreciation rather than analysis. 


5. Compose a choral reading ver- 
sion of the Psalm. A choral reading of 
the Psalm allows all the group to 
participate, helping them to become 
well enough acquainted with it to use 
it with feeling in worship. The reading 
must be thoughtful and well done, not 
just a routine “saying” it. The group 
may work out its own arrangement 
but the following is one possibility: 


Solo: The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want. 

Boys: He makes me lie down in green 
pastures. 

Girls: He leads me beside still waters; 

All: He restores my soul. 

Solo: He leads me in the paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake. 

Boy: Even though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I fear 
no evil; for thou art with me; 

Boys: Thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me. 

Boy: Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of my enemies; 

Girl: Thou anointest my head with oil, 

Solo; My cup overflows. 

All: Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; 

Solo: And I shall dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever. 


6. Make a tape recording of the 
choral reading. Making a recording 
has the values of drill but is much 
more interesting. While doing the 
choral reading and recording, most of 
the children will memorize the Psalm. 
By making a recording, then listening 
as it is “played back,” weak spots can 
be picked out to be corrected in the 


second recording. Parts can be re- 


corded as a rehearsal. Practice and 
recording can be repeated until a 
satisfactory recording is made. If 
someone is available who plays a flute 
or pipe, a pastoral melody can be 
played as background music. 


7. Visit a farmer or have him visit 
the group. Field trips give a first-hand 
experience which no amount of read- 
ing can provide. If it is possible for the 
group to visit a sheep farm and talk 
with the farmer, it will help to bring 
the Psalm to life. If this is impossible, 
perhaps someone who has had experi- 


ence with sheep can visit the group 
and describe how sheep are cared for. 

Before this happens, the group 
should make a list of questions they 
want to ask the farmer. “What food do 
sheep eat?” “How do they act?” “How 
are they sheared of wool?” “How 
are they cared for?” The children’s 
own questions should be used. Sheep 
farming is different now from what 
it was in ancient Palestine. Yet the 
interview can help children under- 
stand the dependence of the sheep 
on the shepherd for food, water, 
shelter, protection, and care in illness. 


8. Discuss what makes a good shep- 
herd. Out of this first-hand experi- 
ence, the group can pull together its 
new understanding and list the find- 
ings on newsprint or chalkboard. A 
leisurely conversation about the trip 
or interview will help the children 
make it a permanent part of their 
Christian experience. 


9. Discuss what is learned about- 


God from this Psalm. The words and 
background are familiar enough now 
that the meaning underneath begins 
to appear. The children can begin to 
understand that this is not a descrip- 
tion of pastoral life, but of God’s care. 
The list previously drawn up of the 
findings about sheep and shepherds 
will help them see the way in which 
God’s love is like a good shepherd’s 
care for his flock. 


10. Listen to “Puddin’ Head’s Dis- 
covery.” This record on “How We 
Got our Bible,” one of the All Aboard 
for Adventure series,? is an exciting 
and dramatic story of the way the 
Psalm might have been written. It 
will help children realize how a shep- 
herd, looking at the rolling hills and 
the heavens, might have said, “The 
Lord is my _ shepherd,’ or “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” 


11. Draw a mural or box movie 
about the writing of the 23rd Psalm. 
Talking and finger painting were, to 
this point, the only ways the children 
had expressed their reaction to the 
Psalm. Having heard a dramatic story, 
it is good for the children to express 
their understanding of it. Perfection 
of art work is not so important as the 
involvement of each child in the proc- 
ess of putting to use what he has 
heard and talked about. Each child, 


"BEING CHRISTIAN WHERE YOU WORK" 


As he accepts responsibility for picking up his toys, little Johnny is developing an attitude 
that will affect his later vocational outlook. To show churches and parents how to help 
children, young people, and adults grow in a Christian attitude toward work, the Journal's 
next issue will be devoted to "Being Christian Where You Work.'' Order copies for your 
teachers and parents, using coupon on page 47. 
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either at home or in class, draws the 
section of the movie or mural he has 
chosen; the parts are then pasted to- 
gethep in sequence and placed on the 
wall for a mural or fastened onto 
rollers and inserted in a box (with 
front cut away) for showing. 


12. Invite a member of the choir to 
sing some of the hymns and anthems 
based on the 23rd Psalm. Having a 
member of the choir sing to the group 
helps the children feel related to the 
rest of the church, and also helps 
them understand that the Psalms are 
songs or hymns. The list of questions 
previously compiled can be reviewed 
again, before and after the singing. 
If a copy of Scottish Psalter is avail- 
able, children would enjoy seeing a 
hymnal made up _ exclusively of 


. Psalms. 


13. Learn some hymns based on 
Psalms, such as “Old 100th,’ “Dun- 
dee,”“Stuttgart.” Having heard some 
music based on Psalms, the group will 
learn some of the great hymn tunes 
and words from Psalm origins. With 
help the children can learn to use the 
Index of Authors and Sources and the 
Index of Composers and Tunes in 
the hymnal. They will enjoy looking 
for hymns based on Psalms, and dis- 
covering which hymn tunes come 
from Genevan Psalter, Scottish Psal- 
ter, Psalmodia Evangelica, etc. 


14. Compose a hymn tune for the 
23rd Psalm. This will probably be a 
new experience for most of the chil- 


_dren. Having listened and sung, they 


now become creators of music them- 
selves. As the leader reads the Psalm 
a line at a time, the children listen 
intently, imagining what kind of tune 
would suit these words. As some child 
is ready he can hum his tune, then 
others may hum theirs. When one 
seems especially to fit, it is played on 
the piano and the group moves on to 
the next line or phrase. When the 
tune is completed, the group learns 
it and uses it in worship. A member 
of the choir might help the group 
make its tune, especially if the leader 
feels insecure in this kind of effort. 


15. Write a group litany or creed. 
Writing and using a litany is a good 
way of reviewing reflectively what 
has been learned. A litany is a prayer 
in responsive form, the leader’s and 
group’s parts together making a com- 
plete sentence. The following is an 
example of a litany: 


2A set of two records in this series (LP, 
double-faced, 10”) containing ‘“Puddin 
Head’s Discovery” is available from ae 
He 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, ed 
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Leader: Let us give thanks for God’s 
loving care. For your gentle love for 
us, 

Group: We give you thanks, O God. 
Leader: For your being with us when it 
is hard or when we are in trouble. 

Group: We are glad, O God. 

Leader: For your being always near to 
us, 

Group: We thank you, God. Amen. 


Writing a creed can also help the 
children to make the Psalm their own 
with overtones of worship. A creed 
is a statement of belief. Children can 
dictate their ideas as the teacher 
writes them down. An example of a 
creed is: 

“We believe that God cares about 
us, and that he loves us as a good 
shepherd loves his sheep. We believe 
that God helps us when the way is 
hard. We believe that God knows 
what we need.” 


16. Share the learnings. Sharing the 
experience with the Psalm gives chil- 
dren a sense of the importance of the 
undertaking and may help to moti- 
vate a commitment to the insights ac- 
quired. The children may want to 
invite the minister, their parents, or 
another class to see the finger paint- 
ings, mural, or box movie; to listen to 
the choral reading, hymns, Psalm set 
to music, and one of the pastoral rec- 
ords; to share in reading the litany 
or creed; to examine the curios and 
pictures; to hear any report the chil- 
dren want to make. 


This list of suggestions is by no 
means complete, but it indicates that 
any one piece of teaching material is 
open to the use of many related 
teaching procedures. Probably no one 
class would want to use all of them. 
The use of varied and related tech- 
niques makes possible a many-sided 
imaginative approach to a_ subject, 
directed toward a single goal. The 
techniques need to be related and 
must support one another. They must 
build on previous learning, look to 
future learning, and flow into one 
another. 2 vteh 

The single goal is to help children or 
young people have the kinds of ex- 
periences which will help them grow 
in an ability to understand, appreci- 
ate, and personally appropriate the 
23rd Psalm. 

Different learning experiences work 
toward the achievement of this goal 
in various» ways. The following are 
examples: Some procedures help to 
stimulate interest and aid in the 
gathering of information and back- 
ground material. Looking at pictures, 
reading books, reading the Psalm, lis- 
tening to the “Adventure” record, 
talking with experts (farmer and 
choir member), do this. 
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The care of sheep is remote from the experience of most modern children. Books 


and pictures help to visualize the life of a shepherd in the time of David. 


Clark and Clark 


Some procedures help in clarifying 
insights and in thinking through what 
needs to be learned or communicated. 
Listing questions to ask experts, dis- 
cussing the field trip, reviewing what 
was learned about God, and planning 
for a sharing time, will do this. 

Other procedures help members of 
a group to express their own inmost 
feelings. These include listening to 
quiet music, creating a hymn tune, 
finger painting, and worship. 

Some aid the children in putting 
into form what has been the meaning 
of the Psalm for them. Creating the 
choral reading, mural and box movie, 
hymn tune, litany, and creed are use- 
ful for this purpose. 

The various teaching procedures 
are interdependent. For example, 
talking and reading about the Psalm 
for the first time builds on the pic- 
ture study, examination of books and 
curios, and the listening to music. The 
finger painting grows out of the lis- 
tening to pastoral music. Making up 


a hymn tune is dependent on a 
knowledge of the words of the 23rd 
Psalm plus the insights from the visit 
of the choir member and the learning 
of some great hymns. Planning in- 
volves looking ahead, anticipating 
what is to come—listing questions to 
ask the farmer, getting ready for 
sharing with others. The discussion 
of what has been learned about God 
involves all of the previous study, 
research, trip, and activities. The cre- 
ation of the litany and creed is de- 
pendent on this discussion. Getting 
ready to share and communicate what 
has been learned necessitates review 
of all that has been done, so that it 
is clearly in mind and can be inter- 
preted to others. 

Teaching in the way outlined in this 
article requires time, planning, and 
imagination. All the investment of ef- 
fort is well repaid by the delight 
which shines in the face of a child 
when a discovery is made or a mean- 
ing becomes real. 


Adult 


classes 


get out 
of their 
ruts 


by C. Ellis NELSON 


Professor of Religious Education and 
Psychology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


dB ADULT CLASS of a certain 
church is its least effective educa- 
tional enterprise. The class is small 
and consists of the older members of 
the congregation. The teacher is 
monotonous, taxing the patience of 
the most loyal church member. The 
curriculum material often gives the 
impression that it has been heard be- 
fore. The members sometimes come 
late. Why they come at all is a mys- 
tery to visitors. 

This dreary picture is not exag- 
gerated; it applies to far too many 
adult classes. And yet the possibilities 
for adult education in the church are 
tremendous. Adults are attending all 
other kinds of educational classes—in 
languages, home-making, photogra- 
phy, international affairs, and hun- 
dreds of other subjects. The churches 
enroll far more adults in their Sun- 
day morning schools than does any 
other educational organization, but 


there is doubt whether they are ' 


learning very much in some of the 
classes. 

Will adults respond to a vital pro- 
gram of Christian education? Reports 
from a number of churches that have 
tried changing old patterns of or- 
ganization and teaching methods give 
a.strong affirmative answer to this 
question. 
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Too often an adult Bible class consists of a group of elderly men or women 
who listen passively to a teacher lecturing in much the same way every Sunday. 


Adult education needs status 


The reason that many of our adult 
classes are small and consist of elderly 
members is that adult education is 
not considered important; therefore 
only those attend who have little else 
to do. Someone in the church must 
come to see that Christian education 
for adults is not optional. The minis- 
ter, director of Christian education, 
or a group of concerned adults must 
first come to realize that people learn 
all the time, even through adulthood. 
Events press them every day to which 
they must respond—events in busi- 
ness, government, personal relations, 
and in the local community. Since 
adults are in charge of our society, 
they make decisions every day on the 
judge’s bench, in the voter’s booth, in 
the home, and in countless other 
places that shape our way of life and 
our national destiny. To assume that 
adults do not need help in thinking 
through these issues or that the 
Christian faith is unrelated to these 
issues is to turn over our freedom 
and our institutions to irresponsible 
forces, ' 

Adults need to hear the word of 
God from the pulpit; but they also 
need to study systematically the 
meaning of God’s word for their cur- 
rent situation. Furthermore, many: of 
our adults are parents, and the surest 
way to improve the Christian nurture 
of children is to engage the parents 
in an intelligent and active participa- 
tion in the life of the local church. 

Mrs. Barbara B. Pittard, director of 
adult work of the North Georgia Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, 


Eva Luoma 


found that by working directly with 
lay leaders in local churches she 
could help them see the importance 
of adult education in the church. The 
leaders in the First Methodist Church 
in Griffin, Georgia, responded to her 
challenging presentation of possibil- 
ities by forming a council composed 
of the officers of each of the existing 
adult classes. That group surveyed 
the needs of the adults in the church. © 
They found that new and different 
types of adult classes were needed 
and also that the worth of adult edu- 
cation should be publicized. 

In January of this year council 
members shared their new plans and 
hopes with the entire church by hav- 
ing an Adult Education Day. Starting 
with a special breakfast and continu- 
ing through both morning and eve- 
ning worship hours on Sunday, they 
laid on the adults’ minds and hearts 
their obligation to be better disciples 
of Jesus Christ. They kept the old 
classes but started a new one de- 
signed to give a prominent place to 
informal discussion methods. 


Learning must be significant 


Often adults do not respond to our 


‘educational efforts because the teach- 
‘ing is poor. Perhaps the teacher lec- 


tures exclusively, or even reads the 
lesson to the class. Since class mem- 
bers are not involved in the educa- 
tional effort, either in selecting the 
topic or in relating the topic to their 
problems, they are not interested. 
Learning must be significant for 


, adults or they will drop out or will 
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Adults who have become excited over Bible study may make time lines and do 
serious study about the historical situation back of the book being studied. 


Clark and Clark 


not pay attention. For education to be; adults gained confidence and as in- 


significant, adults must participate in 
some fashion. They can help decide: 


the topics for study and they can 
evaluate how well the class meets 
their needs. Time should be allowed 
at almost every meeting to discuss the 


subject or Scripture passage being 


studied. By this process the members 
ean clarify its meaning for them- 
selves, relate the ideas to ideas they 
have picked up elsewhere, and draw 
out implications for problems they 
are facing. Leaders and teachers of 
adults must constantly ask them- 
selves, “What does this mean to me; 
what can it mean to the class?” The 
Adult Education Association (743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.) has 
prepared a set of pamphlets on 
every phase of informal group tech- 
niques. These booklets are inexpen- 
sive, clearly written for lay leaders, 
and up-to-date in educational meth- 
odology. 

The experience of Miss Bethany 
Routh indicates how changes may be 
made in old patterns of teaching. She 
was the assistant teacher of an adult 
class in the Davis Street Methodist 
Church of Burlington, North Caro- 
lina. Although members of this class 
were not accustomed to taking part, 
Miss Routh and Mrs. Wilson, the head 
teacher, began by asking individuals 
to look up information that would be 
usable in the lesson, or to come pre- 
pared to lead in prayer. Later, certain 
members were asked to draw a map 
or to discuss Scripture. Then buzz 
groups were formed after the showing 
of a film or after the teacher had 
raised a serious question. As the 
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terest mounted, impromptu drama- 
tization was utilized to help the class 
“feel” the truth of the gospel as well 
as to hear it. Opportunity was given 
for individuals to put themselves in 
other people’s places, and to apply 
Christianity to their jobs or to prob- 
lems in Burlington, such as integra- 
tion in the schools. 

These procedures called for careful 
planning, so the teachers and the class 
officers began to meet monthly to plan 
their program ahead and to talk 
through the projects they would spon- 
sor. Miss Routh believes that the 
friendly spirit among the class mem- 
bers helped them lose their fear of 
making mistakes and encouraged 
them to speak up in class discussion. 
Miss Routh, seeing how significant 
adult Christian education could be, 
entered professional Christian work. 


The curriculum should be varied 


lenge to it. The learning task must 
be equal to or slightly ahead of the 
capacity of the adults. There must 
be variety enough in the curriculum 
to interest many different types of 
people and their changing interests. 

When Dr. Robert H. Bullock be- 
came minister of education in St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church of 
Houston, Texas, he found that al- 
though a teacher rotation system was 
already in operation the adults were 
_studying only the uniform series of 
lessons. Now this denomination has 
seven major divisions in its curricu- 
lum for adults: Bible studies, Chris- 


F Adult education must have chal- 


tian doctrine, Christian ethics, church 
history, personal religious living, 
Christian psychology, and missions. 
Under each division there are a num- 
ber of specific courses and the cur- 
riculum is arranged so that some 
courses from each division are avail- 
able throughout the year. 

Dr. Bullock helped to organize the 
adult division of the church so that 
now all adult work is coordinated in 
an adult council with a chairman who 
is counselor to all adult groups in the 
church. By this means, the whole 
range of adult curriculum needs can 
be assayed and planned. Through the 
adult council it was learned that the 
adults wanted more education than 
they could obtain in their regular 
church school classes or in their 
women’s or men’s organization. The 
council instituted fall and_ spring 
schools on Sunday evenings for eight- 
week periods. About 150 to 175 adults 
spent Sunday evenings taking one of 
the five elective courses available in 
the special school. The adult council 
also conducts a “Theological Round 
Table” fortnightly for the more ad- 
vanced interests of adults, and a spe- 
cial ten-week Bible course during 
daytime hours for women. 


It should help adults be articulate 


Adults want to know more about 
their faith, and how to talk about their 
religious beliefs and practices. In their 
work, reading, and recreation, adults 
are constantly confronted with people 
who believe differently or who have 
no religious faith at all. Christian lay- 
men often feel confident about their 
faith but they don’t have the skill or 
knowledge for sharing or explaining 
it to others. In this situation lies a 
powerful motivation for adult work. 

Trying to motivate adults on some 
other basis, such as knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge, attendance for 
loyalty’s sake, or pleasure in good 
fellowship, is doomed to ultimate fail- 
ure because adults can and do get 
these things elsewhere. However, 
adults want a faith that makes sense 
to them, that is related realistically 
to the world in which they live, and 
that has the authority of God’s word 
behind it. 

Miss Barbara North, director of 
Christian education in the Presby- 
terian Church at Tenafly, New Jersey, 
found that in the church there were 
a number of adult organizations but 
no continuous effort in adult educa- 
tion and, furthermore, no time or 
room available on Sunday mornings 
for classes. A committee investigated, 
by means of a mailed questionnaire, 
the desirability and possibility of or- 
ganizing classes for adults. On the 

(Continued on page 40) 


Christians in 


daily work 


by Margaret E. KUHN 


Associate Secretary, Department of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, United Presbyterian Church in the U:S.A., 


The author of this article looks forward 
to the special issue coming next month 
on "Being Christian Where You Work," 
and analyzes some of the questions 
which mate such a special issue neces- 
sary. Adults, children, and young 
people all have to make decisions in 
their work which involve Christian 
rinciples. Attitudes toward work are 
bene formed during childhood and 
youth as well as during adulthood. The 
November special issue will bring prac- 
tical help to parents, church leaders, 
teachers, young people, and all adults 
as they face the problems of being 

Christian in their work. 
The Editors 


A bes SPECIAL issue of the Journal 
on “Being Christian Where You 
Work,” coming next month, will take 
us into territory far from the familiar 
program problems of Christian edu- 


cation. It is built on the recognition - 


that it is in daily work that the people 
of God must live out the gospel, meet- 
ing God in faithful obedience wher- 
ever he is acting in the world. It 
moves away from the traditional pat- 
terns of Christian worship and nur- 
ture that are exclusively building- 
bound. It suggests quite radical ideas 
about the church’s task in contempo- 
rary society, and a redirection of its 
life and work so that the focus is out 
upon the world, rather than in upon 
itself as an institution. It suggests 
that the church itself needs renewal 
and some drastic correctives for the 
present preoccupation with statistics 
and building campaigns. 

The renewal of the church will not 
come without prayer, fasting, and 
sackcloth. It will come as each con- 
gregation asks itself this central ques- 
tion: How shall the gospel be pro- 
claimed to the world, and how shall 
faith and life be joined together? 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The proposals submitted here’ only 
probe at the edges of this question, 
which will be explored by the writers 
of the special issue. Courageous and 
creative Christian educators here and 
there are already giving these and 
other ideas form and substance in 
their churches and communities. 


The church is not building-bound 


1. We need a clearer understanding 
of the nature of the church. Too many 
churchmen assume that the organiza- 
tional life and structures determine 
the nature of the church, whereas the 
nature of the church as an instrument 
of God’s redeeming action is deter- 
mined by Christ who is its head. 


Contrary to New Testament usage 
of the word church to denote the 
people in the body of believers, most 
laymen and church women think of 
“church work” only in terms of the 
activities actually going on in church 
buildings, or on church grounds. 
When the church is building-cen- 
tered, it runs the risk of being build- 
ing-bound. 


We rejoice that Protestant laymen 
have shown great eagerness to learn 
how to make their life in the church 
more fruitful. Church school teachers 
and superintendents attend training 
institutes and summer schools. Great 
companies of church officers willingly 
undergo rigorous training for eccle- 
siastical duties. But many of these 
same laymen never see their need for 
training in Christian obedience in 
their daily work. 


Since church life for the average 
congregation deals only occasionally 
with spheres of activity outside the 
church, we need to search for new 
patterns of congregational life. The 
Protestant church must break out of 
its rigid institutional structures. It 


must send its members back into the 
world where they are to be the 
church, rather than insist on their 
leaving the world to develop a pro- 
gram that will enhance the church 
and its survival as a social institution. 
Hans-Ruedi Weber, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department on the Laity, World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, says that the task of Chris- 
tian people is not to do something for 
the church but to be the church where 
they live, work, and take, part in the 
civil community. The people of God 
are the church at many times other 
than when they are gathered in the 
church building for worship, instruc- 
tion, and fellowship. They are the 
church when they are dispersed in the 
world earning a living, taking part in 
political affairs, bearing their part of - 
the world’s burdens. 


Leadership is a response to God 


2: We'‘need a new concept of leader- 


ship. Leaders in the Christian com- 


munity are not a spiritual elite. All 
persons in a witnessing, worshipping 
community have potential abilities 
and experiences that can be drawn 
upon to solve a problem and to guide 
others. Leadership can be dynamic, 
moving from person to person, shift- 
ing as new problems arise. Members 
of the parish have various functions 
and offices which give them differing 
roles to play in particular times and 
places. 


Both clergy and laity have a min- 


istry in the world. Pastors and direc- 


tors of Christian education have need 
of the special knowledge of the laity 
who are “the specialists in worldly 
affairs,” just as the laity have need 
of the special knowledge of the clergy 
who have training in church doctrine 
and history. All who acknowledge 
Christ and know in Him the forgive- 
ness and grace of God assume their 
offices—as teachers, superintendents, 
church officers, and pastors—in order 
that they may serve others and re- 
spond in obedience to the will of God. 
This dynamic concept of leadership is 
coming to be central to Christian ed- 
ucation and to teacher training. 


What we do for a living teaches 


3. We need a deeper understanding 
of the involvement of all members of 
the Christian community in the eco- 
nomic order. We have just begun to 
realize how powerfully our attitudes 
and actions are conditioned by what 
we do for a living and what those 
about us (parents, for instance) do 
for a living. We are inclined to over- 
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look the fact that teachers and class 
members alike are subjected to the 
| same pervasive influences. Teachers’ 
meetings and training sessions should 
be opportunities for helping teachers 
| (a) to examine their own social and 
economic outlook and involvements; 
(b) to understand the social and eco- 
nomic issues that affect the lives of 
people in church and community; and 
(c) to make their teaching relevant 
to the daily lives of class members. 


A growing number of churches are 
_ holding small group meetings and re- 
treats which bring people together to 
discuss their daily work on a voca- 
_ tional basis. Some adult church school 
classes might meet occasionally in 
occupational groups, and he the initi- 
ators of such discussions for the con- 
gregation as a whole. 


The conference held last spring by 
the United Church Women and the 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the National Council 
of Churches focused attention on 
the changing status of women, and 
women in the working force of the 
country. The fact that increasing 
numbers of church women are taking 
jobs outside their homes should be 
‘a subject of special study for wom- 
en’s organizations and classes in the 
church school. The purpose of such 
concern should be to help women with 
their double burden of wage-earning 
and home-making, and to stand with 
them where they labor in offices, 
shops, and the professions. 


The church breaks out in new forms 


4. Some bold and radical revision 
is needed in our program of Chris- 
tian nurture and organizational life. 
New structures and forms of congre- 
gational life are needed if the local 
church is to equip its members to be 
the church in’ the world. Many 
thoughtful churchmen would agree 
with the World Council’s Department 
on the Laity that the Holy Spirit is 
stronger than the most rigid church 
structure, and that only a flexible 
church structure can withstand the 
impact of the Holy Spirit. Yet it re- 
quires extraordinary imagination and 
courage to break with the traditional 
patterns and venture into new ex- 
pressions of fellowship. 


Such movements as Kirchentag, the 
Evangelical academies in Germany, 
laymen’s centers and institutes in 
France and other parts of Europe, 
exist because European Christians 
have been convinced that the church 
must be converted and renewed. 


A variation of old-time cottage 
prayer meetings and the gatherings 
of the apostles in the early church 
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The people of God are the church when they are dispersed in the 


community, earning a living, carrying on the world’s business. 


Ewing Galloway 


in the homes of disciples can be seen 
in the “house-church” movement in 
England and Scotland, and in a few 
American cities. In house-churches 
neighbors gather in homes to pray 
and minister to each other, dealing 
with daily problems and the crises of 
human existence. House-churches 
may be small neighborhood meetings 
of a large well-established congrega- 
tion, They may also be interdenom- 
inational fellowships, perhaps in a 
new housing area or in an old city 
slum. 

Christian educators in this country 
would do well to ponder the results 
of Bible study in kitchens and modest 
living rooms instead of central educa- 
tional buildings. In these homey set- 
tings there has been real encounter 
with the living word of God in a living 
situation. The Bible and the eve- 
ning newspaper can be appropriately 
studied together. 

Each house-church has its own 
characteristics, its Own experiences 
and problems. In house-churches 
people are learning to lead by lead- 
ing; they are learning to pray by 
praying together; they are learning 
to be the church in the world. Home 
celebration of communion has become 


-central in the house-church move- 


ment. In home celebrations partici- 
pants carry communion to the homes 
of those who have just married or 


have welcomed a new child, and also 
to the sick and mourning. The con- 
gregation, meeting in small groups in 
the neighborhood, knows the needs 
of every family on the street and can 
find the way to help with many acts 
of compassion and healing. 

The concept of the house-church 
has been carried to the factory or 
work center as an expression of 
responsible participation of God’s 
people in the working community. 
In many parts of the world that have 
become increasingly complex and in- 
dustrialized, on-the-job associations, 
even more than neighborhood ties, 
determine the framework of attitudes 
and conduct, and what one thinks, 
feels, and does. 

The leaders in this outreach of the 
church are often the members of the 
social education and action commit- 
tee, who search out community 
needs and understand the human sit- 
uation where people live and work. 
They know the local politicians and 
understand how important decisions 
are made in community and nation. 
They assess the forces that influence 
human personality and behavior and 
understand the points at which the 
gospel can bear upon our culture. 
Theirs is the task of interpreting the 
complex network of human relation- 
ships that make up our social order. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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That 


word 


WCCESSA 


A report on the 14th World 
Convention on Christian 


Education held in Japan 


August 6-13. 


by Helen SPAULDING 


Director of Research in Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Hocan YOUR SEAT BELTS for 
landing at Haneda Airport, Tokyo.” 
This was a welcome message from 
the pilot of our airliner, after sixteen 
hours crossing the broad Pacific. 
Down through the overcast we 
plunged, onto the rain-drenched run- 
way of Tokyo’s huge international 
airport. We had arrived for the 14th 
World Convention on Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Excited by our first impressions of 
Japan, we went to Aoyama Gakuin, 
the college campus where daytime 
sessions were held. On the opening 
registration day we discovered that 


Entrance to the campus of Aoyama Gakuin, where the daytime sessions were held. 
The theme of the Convention is shown: “Christ Is the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 


many delegates had travelled farther 
than we Americans. 
gates were registered: 1,250 from 64 
overseas countries and 2,764 from 
Japan. Many additional persons at- 
tended the evening sessions. 

On identification tags we read such 
names as Angola, Australia, Ceylon, 
Ghana, Kenya, Nyasaland, Madagas- 
car, Mozambique, Sarawak, Tan- 
ganyika as well as the more familiar 
countries of the Americas and Europe. 


Delegates bring Friendship Books 


A mass session was held each eve- 
ning in the Tokyo Sports Arena, at 
which outstanding Christian leaders 
from Asia, Africa, Europe, and North 
and South America addressed the as- 
sembly. At the opening session, rep- 
resentatives of the sixty-four coun- 
tries provided colorful pageantry as 
they marched from the back of the 
hall, in native costumes, to the stage 


Opening session in the Tokyo Sports Arena. The international choir was led by 
Rosa Page Welch of the United States. The Prime Minister gave a warm welcome. 
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Over 4,000 dele-~ 


where~each in turn presented the 
World Friendship Book from his 
country to the Japanese convention 
officials, é' 

As the session was opened by Bish- 
op Shot Mondol of India, newly 
elected president of the World Asso- 
ciation, prayers were given in Japa- 
nese and English. The international 
choir sang under the leadership of 
Rosa Page Welch, Negro musician 
from the U.S.A. The official welcome 
from Japan was given by Prime 
Minister Kishi, who spoke of the high 
percentage of Christians in the lead- 
ership of Japan, and Toyohiko Ka- 


- gawa, beloved in every land, gave a 


brief address. 

On successive evenings, addresses 
challenged the audience to more ag- 
gressive efforts in Christian educa- 
tion. Following the address by Bishop 
Otto. Dibelius of Germany on “Total- 
itarian Youth Training—a Challenge 
to the Church,” one of the delegates 
remarked that he spoke from action, 
not mere words. Professor Baez- 
Camargo of Mexico stressed the im- 
portance of a close relationship 
between Christian education and 
theology: “Theological propositions — 
are, in themselves, like bones. Chris- 
tian education is the sinews, the flesh, 
the muscles. A skeleton, in itself, can- 
not move around, talk, and act. But 
neither can a body without a skeleton 
stand up and walk. Christian educa- 
tion and theology have great need of 
each other. They should constitute 
one body.” ; 

Rev. Christian G. Baeta of Ghana, 
representing one of the youngest in- 
dependent nations, spoke on “Chris- 
tian Education in a World of Rapid 
and Bewildering Social Change” and 
the Rev. John Havea of Tonga, stand- 
ing like a giant above his Japanese 
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Rey. John Havea of the Polynesian 
Kingdom of Tonga, with interpreter. 


interpreter, was a witness to the 
power of “The Living Christ at Dawn 
in the South Pacific,” the subject of 
his address. 

The closing session of the conven- 
tion was addressed by Dr. Gerald E. 
Knoff, executive of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., who spoke on “Evangelism 
through Christian Education.” 

On Sunday night a capacity crowd 
witnessed a dance drama presenting 
the dilemma of youth facing “The 
Uncertainties of Life and the Certain- 
ties of Faith,’ written by Carmeta 
Clark and Alva I. Cox, Ur., of the 
U.S.A. and produced by a Tokyo 
drama group. 


Small groups discuss big issues 


The convention program provided 
for study and discussion in the morn- 
ing, with all delegates divided into 
six. divisions: children’s work, youth 
work, Christian education in the 
home, adult work, general Christian 
education, and the Christian respon- 
sibility of the layman. Delegates met 
first each day for a worship period 
and an address on the main theme for 
the day, then broke up into small 
discussion groups of twenty to thirty 
persons. In these it was slow going 
at first—the difficulties of interpret- 
ing meaning as well as words must be 
experienced to be understood. 

In each group there were inter- 
preters: a Japanese national and a 
missionary serving in Japan. Many 
times it took the combined efforts 


of both, plus the help of other bilin- | 


gual delégates, to arrive at group 
understanding. The Japan arrange- 
ments committee had secured the 
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services of nearly 300 interpreters, 
who served magnificently in all the 
sessions. Without them the conven- 
tion would have been impossible. 

At the end of the first day, there 
were many discouraged discussion 
group leaders. How could we ever 
overcome the language barrier and 
hope to contribute anything to each 
other on the lofty themes set before 
us? Even to the end, language diffi- 
culties plagued us, but somehow, 
through infinite patience, a deter- 
mination to understand each other, 
and surely the help of the Holy Spirit, 
we came to feel that we knew each 
other, that we could share our burden, 
that we had discovered Christian 
brethren, laboring with the same 
limitations and handicaps as we, but 
also with the same devotion. 

In five mornings together we 
scarcely opened up the stated topics; 
we came to no earth-shaking deci- 
sions; nor was there time or oppor- 
tunity for the instruction in methods 
and techniques so often included in 
our American conventions. But we 
left the convention acutely aware 
that as we returned to labor in our 
own situations, we would be co-la- 
borers not only with our Lord but 
also with these’ others, in far places, 
who also loved and served Him. 


Children steal the show 


No one will ever forget Saturday 
afternoon, when the Japanese staged 
a giant children’s rally. Groups of 


Japanese children came from all sec- 
tions of Japan, more than 5,500 in 
all, with a children’s choir of 700. 
For two and one-half hours, this 
wonderful audience of children sang 
and prayed, listened to messages from 
the overseas delegates, and were en- 
tertained by Japanese musicians, in- 
cluding a Salvation Army children’s 
tambourine band which took the con- 
vention by storm. Following the 
session, the overseas delegates were 
overwhelmed by requests from the 
children for autographs and pictures. 
These thousands of children, in their 
eagerness and enthusiasm, reminded 
us that they were the reason we were 
in Tokyo—they and the children just 
like them in all the lands from which 
we had come. 

Afternoons of the convention were 
originally planned to be free for 
sightseeing and individual relaxation 
and interests. But conventions al- 
ways have a way of filling each free 
moment—so it was at Tokyo. On one 
afternoon, each confessional or de- 
nominational group had a meeting; 
on another, delegates from each of 
the major geographic regions came 
together. A delightful interlude in 
convention business was the recep- 
tion given by the Hon. Seichi Yasui, 
Governor of Tokyo, in _ beautiful 
Kiyozumi Park. Never was hospi- 
tality more carefully and beautifully 
arranged. And if any free time re- 
mained, the delegate was confronted 
with opportunities for tours of the 
city and of Christian institutions, 


On the opening night representatives of 64 countries marched to the stage, 
each carrying the World Friendship Book with signatures from his own country. 
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Rev. T. Yamakita and Dr. Michio Kozaki receive a Friendship Book from Canon 
Olufosoye of Nigeria. Bishop Shot K. Mondol of India, newly elected president 
of the WCCESSA, is at the pulpit. Nelson Chappel is in the center background. 


shopping for the lovely Japanese 
gifts to be taken home, the Japanese 
theater, and trips to nearby scenic 
areas. 


Major concerns emerge 


Throughout the Convention, four 
major concerns emerged as challenges 
to the ingenuity, the determination, 
and the devotion of Christian educa- 
tors: 


1. The development of the Chris- 
tian home and a Christian concept 
of marriage—extremely important in 
lands where marriage with non- 
Christians often means the loss of a 
Christian from active participation in 
the church. 


2. The necessity of making a sig- 
nificant place for youth in the life of 
the church, and presenting to the 
youth of the world the Christian gos- 
pel in such a way as to challenge 
them and win them to Christianity. 


3. The problem of securing and 
training leaders for Christian educa- 
tion. 


4. The need for greater Christian 
unity, so that the Christian witness 
may be strengthened, especially in 
those lands where Christians are a 
small minority. 

During the Convention, several 
American Christian educators were 
recipients of honorary degrees in 
recognition of their contribution to 


‘the Christian cause. St. Paul’s Uni- 


versity (Rikkyo) of Tokyo awarded 
degrees to ten prominent educators 
in a special convocation. The re- 
cipients included Coleman Burke, 
treasurer of the World Council of 
Christian Education; David R. Hunter, 
Director of the Department of Chris- 


tian Education, Protestant Episcopal | | 


Church; Paul H. Vieth, Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, and Gerald E. 
Knoff, Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches. 
Tokyo Union Theological Seminary 
awarded the D.D. degree to Dean 
Elmer G. Homrighausen of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Nelson Chap- 
pel, general secretary of the World 
Council of Christian Education, was 
awarded the D.D. by Indiana Central 
College, U.S.A, in a special ceremony 
in a general session of the Conven- 
tion. | 

On the opening day of the ~ 
convention, a Tokyo taxi driver 
stopped his car at the entrance to 
Aoyama’ Gakuin, gazed quizzically 


‘at a signboard in English reading 


“WCCESSA.” “How do you pronounce 
that English word, WCCESSA?” he 
asked. “I’ve never seen it before and I 
can’t find it in my dictionary.” By the 
close of the convention on August 
14, many taxi drivers knew that 
WCCESSA stood for the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association, and so 
did the entire city of Tokyo. But it 
will be known best and longest by 
us who had the privilege as delegates 
to study, worship, and live for those 
days with our fellow Christian edu- 
cators from many lands and situa- 
tions. For us, the words “Christian 
brotherhood” will never again slide 
easily off our tongues; they have 
taken on dimensions never before 
understood or experienced. 


Recommended Christmas plays 


by A. Argyle KNIGHT 


Staff member, Youth Department, 
Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


aes FOLLOWING PLAYS are 
recommended to those churches that 
wish to present a Christmas play of 
a professional character. Each play 
described is worthy of adequate re- 
hearsal, costuming, and staging. The 
scripts are available from denomina- 
tional publishing houses or from the 
sources given at the end of the list. 


Amahl and the Night Visitors, Gian 
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Carlo Menotti. Opera, with large cast, 
extra. Well-known story of Amahl, the 
crippled boy, who receives the three 
Wise Men and goes away with them 
healed. It also plays very well as a 
spoken drama. For royalty apply to 
Banner Play Bureau. 


The Angel Who Wouldn't Go Home, 
Amy Goodhue Loomis. One-act fantasy 
about Gloriel, who lingers at the man- 
ger for nineteen hundred and fifty years. 
Requires singing and speaking choir. 
Apply, American Baptist Convention, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


And Myrrh, Dorothy Clark Wilson. 6 
men, 5 women, 1 child, off-stage voice. 
45 minutes. Suitable for production in 


church as a devotional play. The story 
of the Wise Men—one from Europe, one 
from Asia, and one from Africa, the 
latter with the gift of myrrh which 
means suffering. Walter Baker, 50 cents. 


A Child is Born, Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 4 men, 2 women, extras. 30 
minutes. Modern poetic drama of the 
Nativity, originally written for radio 
program, “Cavalcade of America”; pro- 
duced in recent years on television. 
Adapted for chancel or stage as a one- 
act play. (Needs expert direction.) 
Royalty $10.00; Walter Baker, 75 cents. 


Christmas at the Crossroads, Henri 
Brochet, translated by Marcus Selden 


(Continued on page 47) 
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K OR OVER A DECADE the First 
Congregational Church of Mundelein, 
Illinois has observed as one of its 
Family Festivals the decoration of the 
church for Christmas known as “The 
Hanging of the Greens.” At first only 
a handful of people took part, but last 
year almost three hundred partici- 
pated. It has become a tradition the 
people look forward to eagerly. 

Last June the Board of Religious 
Education, which has responsibility 
for all Family Festivals, scheduled 
the event for the afternoon and eve- 
ning of the first Sunday in Advent. 
Early in the fall committeees were 
appointed, The committees on name 
tags, food, wreaths, and greens had to 
do advance planning and preparation. 
Quantities of greens are ordered from 
a florist and delivered to the church. 

Families registered between 3:30 
and 4:00 and were given mimeo- 
graphed sheets showing where activi- 
ties were going on. Every area in the 
church was used except the boiler 
room. Parents and children were 
everywhere. The youngest ones were 
cared for in the Blue Room. Garlands 
were made in the office and the north 
vestibule, wreaths in the south social 
hall, Children made tree ornaments 
in the Fireplace Room. The young 
people worked outdoors on the 
creche, star, and tree lights. A large 
tree was decorated in the south 
narthex. 

In the sanctuary the men in charge 
of hanging the wreaths and garlands 
had collected stepladders and had 
decided what pattern should be used 
for decoration. They placed electric 
candles in some of the windows and 
wreaths in others. As the family 
groups completed the wreaths and 
garlands, these were brought to the 
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Home-made 
Christmas programs 


|. Our hanging of the greens 


by Arthur R. KOCH 


Pastor of the Community Protestant 
Church (Congregational), 
Mundelein, Ilinois. 


sanctuary and the men climbed up 
to hang them. During this time older 
boys and girls were trimming the 
tree in the south narthex and the food 
committee was in the kitchen, prepar- 
ing supper. As soon as the members 
of any family completed their activi- 
ties they came to the sanctuary, sat 
in the pews, and watched the trans- 
formation taking place. 

At 5:15 the groups assembled in the 
dining hall for a simple supper. Each 
family had brought sandwiches and 
the church provided coffee, cocoa, ice 
eream, and cookies.. 

About 6:00 P.M. all the people went 
to the sanctuary, where they received 
a mimeographed Advent Family 
Service for use in their homes, and a 
copy of Helps for Advent. The lights 
had been turned off and the room was 
lighted only by a few candles. During 
a brief worship service the congrega- 
tion came to realize how dark the 


Garlands and wreaths were made by family groups and brought to the sanctuary, 


world would be without the coming 
of the Light of Jesus Christ. 

After the close of the service every- 
one went out into the garden area just 
outside the church. At a given signal 
all the special lights were turned on, 
inside and out. The evergreen trees 
and the outdoor creche sparkled with 
color. The candles in the church win- 
dows and the big Christmas tree gave 
a glow of magic to the interior of the 
church. Everyone seemed to feel a 
surge of joy at the coming of the 
blessed Advent season. 

The church was beautiful, inside 
and out, and served as an inspiration 
throughout the days that followed. 
Less than a week after this Family 
Festival the committee met to evalu- 
ate it and make recommendations for 
another year. Suggestions were made 
for new activities and we look for- 
ward to another rich experience this 


year. 


a 


where the men in charge hung them on the walls or placed them in the windows. 
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2. All was calm, 


all was bright 


by Mary HAEMMERLE 


Director of Religious Education, First Congregational Church, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Photographs by Anita Fowler 
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“We must tell someone the Good News!” said the angels 
over the sleeping Bethlehem. Two primary children played 
the angel roles in the story; others sang at the Nativity scene. 


\ oe WE PRESENTED our church school Christ- 
mas program, on December 15th, it was a quiet, wor- 
shipful experience. Everyone could sit and listen and 
participate in the service, because the work had all been 
done in advance. The program was given with colored 
slides and tape recordings prepared by our church school. 

The plan for giving the Christmas program in this way 
was made at a meeting ofthe children’s division superin- 
tendents in October. Alice Geer Kelsey’s lovely Christ- 
mas allegory, “Ears to Hear’ was chosen as the story to 
be dramatized. One of the superintendents wrote a script 
dividing the story into scenes and incorporating carols 
with the narration. Scenes and carols were assigned to 
the departments, each of which was responsible for its 
own interpretation, costumes and properties. 

The most important single factor in such a production 
was a willing and competent photographer. We were for- 
tunate enough to secure the expert cooperation of a 
professional photographer, Miss Anita Fowler, who con- 
tributed generously of her time and talents in taking the 
excellent colored slides. Fortunately she was experienced 
in taking pictures of children’s dramatics. 

The script was distributed early in November, Church 
school staff and parents began gathering costumes and 
properties. The Palestine Institute Museum of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion loaned us authentic lamps, jugs, 
bowls and cups; a local coin collector, his pile of ancient 


1Alice Geer Kelsey, Stories for Junior Worship, Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1941, pp. 117-120. 


The angels found a tax collector gloating over the day’s 
take. The young juniors played the tax collector and his 
family, using a pile of coins loaned by a coin collector. 


The angels next visited some noisy party-goers at a rich 
man’s banquet. The older juniors played the revelers in 
this scene. Properties were loaned by nearby institutes. 
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eoins. Teenagers painted the necessary backdrops; an 
artist mother painted three views to be photographed. 
The older juniors made spears, shields, and helmets for 
the soldiers. Another church loaned us many costumes, | 
since they would not be needing them until December. 

All of the photography was done on a single afternoon. 
The children were invited to departmental Christmas 
Drama Workshops held on the Saturday of Thanksgiving 
holidays. At this time the story, “Ears to Hear,” was re- 
lated and the children told which scenes had been as- 
signed to their department. The scenes were dramatized 
informally in the departments, the children deciding 
what should be done and who should take the various 
parts. They wore the costumes from the start, and got 
at once into the spirit of the story. 

Most of the action to be photographed was done on our 
stage, where borders and two side-beams provided the 
light for the photographer. The children went through 
their action again smoothly and easily, seeming to be 

- caught up in the spirit of the story. As the photographer 
saw a good picture emerge, she asked the children to 
hold it a minute and clicked her lens. The results were 
fifty slides which caught the children’s spontaneous par- 
ticipation in the story. 

The schedule of the workshops had been staggered 
throughout the afternoon so that no group had to stay 
very long. For the scene of the shepherds on the hill- 
side, two of the fathers went to the grounds behind the 
church, built a fire-pit of rough stone and heaped it high 
with twigs. As the twilight fell the shepherds gathered 
around the flames to await the “good news” in traditional 
manner. 

Meanwhile carol practice had been held in each de- 
partment on Sunday mornings during the regular session. 
The song leader made tape recordings of these carols on 
another Sunday at the same hour. Our audio-visual tech- 
nician assembled these into a tape which also included 
anthems by the Junior Choir and psalm passages for the 
shepherd scene. The slides were cued to the tape. 

The program was presented in the sanctuary at a ves- 
per service at 4:00 P.M. on the Sunday before Christmas. 
At that time the minister uarrated the story accompany- 
ing the slides, music, and Scripture. A new tape record- 
ing of the entire service was made then, so that the 
program could be shown later to shut-ins, other church 
groups, and outside groups. It has been used over and 
over for many different groups, in many ways. 

We liked doing our Christmas program this way be- 
cause it could be done early and yet presented when 
desired. It involved all of the children and many adults 
in creative although limited contributions. Perhaps best 
of all, it made possible a worshipful service with each 
family sitting together without confusion and with the 
whole church school sharing its-own interpretation of the 
Christmas message. 


At the inn the angels found the innkeeper absorbed in his 
rushing business. Many costumes were borrowed from other 
churches which would not be needing them until December. 


Some shepherds on a quiet hillside did listen to the good 
news, “for they were kindly folk with hearts attuned to God.” 
Junior boys gathered around a fire outdoors for this scene. 


The shepherds hastened to Bethlehem to welcome their Sav- 
ior and found Mary, Joseph, and the Child. The primary 
children presented this scene against a painted backdrop. 
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3. The story 


behind the carols 


le YEAR the church school 
workers’ council at the Commu- 
nity Methodist Church in McHenry, 
Illinois voted to ask the children and 
youth of the church school to present 
an original Christmas pageant. They 
decided to ask the teen-age groups to 
develop the script and do the major 
acting, and to have the primaries and 
juniors serve as singing choirs and 
speaking choirs and present the Na- 
tivity scene. 

The theme “The Story Behind the 
Carols” was selected, as it seemed rich 
in dramatic possibilities. Early in No- 
vember committees from the two 
youth fellowships began to do re- 
search on the origin of Christmas 
carols, using books about how hymns 
came to be written. 

As one of the group workers in the 
church school, I met separately with 
the junior and senior young people to 
help them select the carols with 
stories that stimulated their imagina- 
tions. Each group chose three carols 
to dramatize. Several evenings were 
spent with each group. Reconstruct- 
ing the background of each carol, I 
helped them to make up the action, 
dialogue and gestures, taking down 
their own words in rough notes. As 
the scenes were kept brief and given 
in the words of the young people 
themselves for the most part, not 
much memorizing was required. 

All of the six carol scenes were in- 
troduced and woven together with a 
narration. In each carol scene the 
carol was sung before, during, or 
after the action, by the singing choir 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, 
sometimes with the characters on the 
stage joining in. The speech choir 
was made up of children selected from 
the third to the sixth grades. Each 
choir had its own director. Another 
group of children presented the Na- 
tivity scene, following the Bible ac- 
count. The choirs rehearsed with this 
group. In order to coordinate the en- 
tire pageant, two complete rehearsals 
were held the week before the pres- 
entation. 

The pageant was given in the sanc- 
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by Sarah Anne CORBETT 


Wife of J. Elliott Corbett, minister of 
the Methodist Church, Oregon, Illinois. 


tuary. Scene changes were made 
when lights were blacked out and the 
choir sang or the organ played. Cos- 
tumes were kept simple, with some 
attempt to adapt to the historical 
period. 

Our junior high boys and girls 
chose as their opening scene “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful.” As one source 
had said that it was sung by monks 
in Italy-in the 13th century to call 
the faithful to worship on Christmas 
morn, we decided to have several boys 
dressed as monks walk down the aisle 
as the choir sang the hymn. Then a 
mother appeared, urging her children 
along to church, pausing to admire the 
ereche which St. Francis had ar- 
ranged. (Our creche consisted of a 
wooden manger and kneeling card- 
board figures painted by a high school 
girl.) 

In their second scene, several girls 
gave a rhythmic pantomime around 
the creche to the singing of the 
French carol, “Bring a Torch, Jean- 
ette, Isabella.” A ballet instructor as- 
sisted them in acting out with simplic- 
ity and grace the curious villagers 
coming to adore the Child and bring 
him gifts. 

Then the junior high boys and girls 
shifted to England of Cromwell’s day, 
where a family was decking its home 
for Christmas Eve and singing “The 
First Noel.” A soldier knocked at the 
door to warn them that celebration 
of Christmas was now forbidden by 
law. 

The senior high young people de- 
cided to dramatize “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” The scene was a village 
Christmas party in Austria in the 
year 1818. Father Mohr, the parish 
priest, author of the words, and Franz 
Gruber, the organist who composed 
the music, were at the party and 
asked all the guests to join in singing 
it, according to one account. How 
could we make the party seem gay 
and not “staged,” the young people 
wondered. “I could bring my accor- 
dion,” one girl offered. “We could 
bring in gifts as we arrive and put 
them around the tree.” “Some of us 


could be trimming the tree.” “I could 
pass a plate of cookies.” So a mood of 
celebration evolved—striking a bal- 
ance between giggling hilarity and 
self-conscious solemnity. 

We chose as the setting for “O Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem” the rectory 
of Rev. Phillips Brooks on Christmas 
morning, Philadelphia, 1867. As his 
housekeeper served him breakfast, he 
told her of the poem he had written 
about his experience in the Holy Land 
on another Christmas Eve. Now he 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
his organist and Sunday school super- 
intendent, Lewis Redner, who had 
promised to set the words to music 
for the Christmas program. Fortu- 
nately Redner dashed in with his 
music just in time. 

Perhaps the carol which took the ~ 
greatest thought to interpret was “O 
Ye Joyful People, O Ye Thankful 
People.” (Tune: Sicilian Mariners’ 
Hymn, from the German O Du Froe- 
liche.) We had read the moving story 


‘of how one Christmas Eve during 


World War I, the trenches had grown 
silent at midnight as troops on both 
sides observed an unwritten truce. 
How should we simulate a battlefield 
in our chancel? How could we turn 
six wisecracking lads into homesick, 
warsick soldiers, briefly catching a 
vision of brotherhood? After a few 
suggestions, the “Allies” were soon 
reminiscing over their last Christmas 
Eve at home. As a light shone from 
behind the German “trench” and the 
strains of O Du Froeliche arose, the 
Allied soldiers reacted according to 
their own personalities. One was 
curious, another suspicious, one ready 
to shoot, another quick to say “Hold 
your fire!” When the Germans lifted 
a small fir tree above their trench 
and climbed out waving a white hand- 
kerchief, a few Allies cautiously 
emerged. As a handful of soldiers 
from each side approached and met 
each other, they exchanged chocolates 
and cigarettes, showed each other 
snapshots of their loved ones at home, 
with few words but friendly gestures. 
For a moment it was the forest of Ar- 
gonne, and mortal enemies were com- 
rades. 

Following this dramatic climax, the 
narrator recalled the prophecy of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace. Then 
the speech choir began the Gospel 
account of the Nativity. As Mary and 
Joseph knelt by the manger, and 
shepherds heard the angels’ message, 
the singing choir sang several familiar 
Christmas hymns. Then as the organ 
played “We Three Kings,” the Wise 
Men approached the manger, Thus we 
dramatized “the” story that lay behind 
all the carols. A benediction by the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Talk back 


By Robert S. CLEMMONS 


Director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, 
Methodist Board of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


“The Apple Orchard” deals with life’s 
meaning in relation to possessions. 


A NEW DIMENSION will be added 
to religious television programming 
this fall. Beginning October 1, the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches 
will release a thirteen-program series, 
entitled Talk Back, that seeks to en- 
list the audience as_ participants. 
These will not be on national net- 
works but will be available to local 
broadcasting stations. j 

Instead of trying to entertain peo- 
ple for a half-hour, these programs 
involve the viewing groups in a dis- 
cussion of some of the primary spir- 
itual problems of our time, such as 
loneliness, living under pressure, fac- 
ing death, or living “by the breaks.” 

Talk Back encourages two-way 
communication. It invites members 
of the television audience to react 
vocally to a dramatized version of the 
problems and to a “live” discussion by 
‘persons selected from the viewing 
area. 

The format of this new television 
program is intriguing. It begins with 
a filmed drama which has been pro- 
duced by the Methodist TV Ministry. 
These plays are lively and convincing. 
They are professionally written, acted, 
and produced. They do not wrap up 
the whole show in a simple, pat an- 
swer. Rather, they depict the real 
human situations that we face daily 
and leave the problem open-ended. 

At this juncture, a panel of mature 
persons .will begin to discuss this 
problem from a religious point of 
view. The members of the panel will 
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In “The Volunteer” a crippled woman 
is not allowed to work with children. 


bring their spiritual insights to bear 
upon the problem in a very natural 
and spiritually wholesome way. They 
will communicate what they really 
believe, what they think, and the way 
they seek to live. They may express 
honest doubts, as well as faith and 
good will. They then will ask the 
audience what they think and invite 
them to participate in the discussion. 
This the viewers can do by talking 
back and forth among themselves, 
by telephoning members of the 
panel, joining neighborhood discus- 
sion groups, and by attending classes, 
groups, or forums at the church. 

Each community, in cooperation 
with the local council of churches, is 
asked to set up discussion groups in 
the churches, communities, homes, 
and cooperative agencies. This proc- 
ess of viewing, discussing, and learn- 
ing is to be continued until “the whole 
town is talking.” 

The local council of churches is 
asked to notify church leaders in the 
viewing area concerning the time and 
the station on which Talk Back will 
be aired. Each council will have 
committees on production, promotion, 
and the use of these Talk Back pro- 
grams in local churches. The Use 
Committee will help to train discus- 
sion leaders in local churches. 

In addition to any new groups that 
may be formed to discuss these prob- 
lems, the adult classes already or- 
ganized will find Talk Back a resource 
and stimulus for their own programs. 
If the members will watch this tele- 


An exciting new development 


in religious television 


In “The Foul” a high school student 
finds his teacher-counselor a coward. 


vision series, discuss each of the plays 
in their own homes and then come to 
their meetings and discuss it further, 
they will find a new vitality in their 
groups. ; 

Last year, the United States Census 
Bureau made a startling discovery. 
In a spot-check census, they found 
that for every three persons in the 
Protestant churches of the commu- 
nity, there were two other persons 
who said they were “Protestant.” 
Some of these are doubtless prospects 
for church membership. This new 
television series offers a natural way 
to reach these persons. They can be 
invited to watch the series and come 
to a discussion group. If there they 
find that the church members wel- 
come them into their fellowship, 
encourage them to take part in the 
discussion, accept their doubts and 
disagreements, and share with them 
their own experiences, the “outsiders” 
may become involved in a real, dy- 
namic Christian fellowship that will 
help them to reorient their lives. 

No one can watch unmoved a play 
that deals honestly and realistically 
with personal problems. These tele- 
vision programs offer not only plays 
but panel discussions on such matters 
as tensions in family life, the worth 
of possessions, insecurity, suffering, 
guilt, anxieties and fears, and know- 
ing God’s will. When these programs 
are followed by enthusiastic discus- 
sions in local churches, Christians will 
find renewed faith and the grace to 
witness to this faith. 
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Families 
on the move 


Mobility may be good or bad 
for families; churches 
can help to make it good. 


by Clarice WILLS 


Author, educational texts; Air Force wife and mother. 
Department of Education, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Dives PASSING YEAR in our 
dynamic American society has shown 
an increase in the number of families 
who live mobile lives. Home for the 
child on the move is wherever Dad’s 
job takes him. His basic security is 
in a tightly knit family group wherein 
he knows he is loved and wanted. He 
looks toward his loved ones, and to 
whatever practices and things they 
move with them, for his support. He 
cannot plan for his future experiences 
with people outside the family, be- 
cause he may not be in town long 
enough to have experiences of this 
kind. 

Before concluding that every child 
“on the move” is to be pitied, let us 
look at the reasons for this kind of 
life and consider some of the advan- 
tages. 

During World War II, a widespread 
shifting of population occurred. Some 
families followed fathers who were on 
military duty, moving from camp to 
camp. Other people moved from their 
home towns to work in war industries. 
The mobility was greater than during 
previous times of stress because travel 
had become much more rapid and less 
expensive than it had been before. 

Following the war, many people 
who had made the break with their 
home communities liked the places 
where they had been working and did 
not wish to return home. Some who 
did return found that they did not 
seem to fit in well and took to the 
road again. Many who had not yet 
ventured away were tempted by de- 
scriptions of other places as related 
by returning servicemen and workers 
who visited the old home town. Tele- 
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vision contributed to knowledge about 
the “outside” and young people 
wanted to go away to work or to 
study. Travel costs by car, plane, 
train, and ship lowered so that many 
people who might not have considered 
it before could now travel. 

Employment in fields requiring 
travel increased: there were more 
salesmen on the road; college gradu- 
ates looked over the entire country in 
considering potential employment; 
promotion within companies . often 
meant transfer to branch offices; 
scientists and engineers working on 
government-related projects went 
where they were needed most; con- 
struction crews moved from job to 
job; opportunists moved from com- 
munity to community. Military service 
was still required. (Military assign- 
ments average from two to three years 
in length.) In addition, many elderly 
people turned to milder climates for 
retirement years. 

A ten-year report by the U.S. 
Census Bureau, recently published, 
states that a fairly steady average of 
20% of our population moves annual- 
ly. In 1957, 32,000,000 persons changed 
their addresses. This included 40% of 
all between 20-24 years of age and 
9% of all over 65 years of age. The 
young families moved most of all: 
64% of all families whose head was 
between 18-24 years of age changed 
their residence that year. 

The moves were not only to differ- 
ent sections of the country, but to 
foreign countries. There were busi- 
ness openings overseas; military per- 
sonnel were stationed in other lands; 
the churches sent many missionaries 


Children experienced in moving learn how to “fit in” with new 
groups and how to live with persons different from themselves. 


to various parts of the world. Because 
it is considered desirable to keep 
families together rather than to suffer 
long separations, wives and children 
moved with the men. 

One large migratory group cannot 
be included among the professional, 
business, and industrial groups de- 
scribed above. This is the large group 
of agricultural migrants who are, in- 
deed, on the move almost constantly, 
but whose low economic and social 
level in our society puts them in a 
special class requiring special treat- 
ment. They are therefore omitted 
from this present discussion. 


The effects may be good 


Now it is possible for a life involv- 
ing travel to have positive effects 
upon the children. Families on the 
move tend to grow in closeness to one 
another. There is less of the scatter- 
ing to the million-and-one community 
obligations which characterize the 
long-term home town situation. Chil- 
dren can begin to understand what is 
meant by the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God by ex- 
periencing first-hand living among 
those who are different from them- 
selves. It does not always happen, but 
a child may come to know his play- 
mate in the French village as “mon 
ami, Jean Luc” rather than “that little 
French boy.” The Air Force child 
from a western family stationed in 
the south makes friends with Peter, 
and begins to wonder why not all of 
the neighborhood children will play 
with his little Negro classmate at the 
Air Base kindergarten. 
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Because he may not have time to 
engage in gradual orientation to new 
groups and new friends, the youngster 
experienced in moving and travelling 
learns to “fit in” quickly and to 
identify himself with members of 
established groups. Concepts of geog- 
raphy and history may come earlier 
to children who move frequently be- 
cause of “having been there.” When 
we speak about Copenhagen or France 
or West Virginia or Mississippi to 
such children, meaningful mental im- 
pressions come to them because they 
have experienced living in these 
places. 


What parents can do 


_ However, the social adjustment, 
the attitudes formed, the practices 
adopted by children who periodically 
change homes, may be only negative 
in nature. How a child weathers the 
many changes in his life depends pre- 
dominantly upon how his family pre- 
pares him to make them. A very im- 
portant secondary aid during his 
periods of transition are the coopera- 
tive efforts of his church, school, and 
other community agencies. 

| Parents who by choice or by chance 
find themselves among the mobile 
population need to do a number of 
things to guide their children through 
the growing years in a variety of 
physical environments: 

1. The parents themselves must be 
able to adjust happily to the new 
environment. If they welcome the new 
associations and experiences with a 
sense of adventure, or at least with 
equanimity, the children will take 
on their attitude. If either parent feels 
strongly the strains and stresses in- 
volved, and expresses negative atti- 
tudes toward the new situation, the 
children will find it very difficult to 
make their own adjustments. 

2. The immediate family group 
must be concordant. Each member 
should be made to feel by the others 
that he is respected, loved, wanted, 
and indispensable to the family group. 
Parents need to expect and should not 
discourage a little “clinging” to the 
family—the rock of the  child’s 
security—after each move, and until 
he feels he can stand on his own feet 
in the new situation. If a youngster 
knows he has family support, he will 
feel less fearful about stepping out 
alone in his new environment. 

3. The children should find some 
security through their religion. Family 
prayers and worship need to go with 
them as they move. As soon as the 
family has arrived in a new location, 
even though housing may be tem- 
porary, they should attend a Sunday 
school and church. It is not only the 
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familiar hymns and Bible stories 
which will contribute to the children’s 
feeling of “belonging,” but the all- 
important understanding that God is 
with them wherever they go. As a 
child participates in church rituals 
and becomes a part of one more 
friendly group of persons who think 
and believe as he does, his stability 
will grow. 

4. Children need to be prepared 
for each move. Parents should empha- 
size the interesting new experiences 
ahead, rather than dwell on the sad- 
ness of leaving friends in the now- 
familiar setting. Letters and cards 
promised old friends can be sent from 
points of interest to ease the break 
in personal associations. 

5. Travel from one place to another 
should be planned with children in 
mind. According to the ages of the 
children, zoos, places of historic in- 
terest, picnic sites, swimming pools, 
playgrounds, museums, and the like 
can be visited for their enjoyment 
and education. The younger the chil- 
dren, the more frequently should stops 
be arranged. Taking along a few 
familiar “treasures” from the toy box 


or hobby shelf can be helpful, too. 

6. When the family has settled in 
the new community, parents can en- 
courage new friendships for the chil- 
dren by welcoming neighborhood 
children as visitors. It is much easier 
for Jack to make friends while he and 
a neighbor are playing with his train 
than it would be if they just stood 
around and stared at each other. 


What the church can do 


The church has a special responsi- 
bility in helping not only the children 
in mobile families but also their 
parents. More than a friendly hand- 
shake is needed, and most of the re- 
sponsibility for making a family feel 
welcome devolves upon lay people of 
the church. Many clergymen do not 
visit newcomers until they have first 
been called on by lay people. The 
pastoral call is a follow-up to those 
who have expressed some interest in 
the church. Some of the things which 
the lay members can do are: 

1. Call upon newcomers and invite 
them to participate fully in church 

(Continued on page 40) 


When about to move, parents should emphasize the interesting new experiences 
ahead, rather than dwell on the sadness of leaving congenial friends behind. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 
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Adventures 


for 


the family 


through books 


A NOTED WRITER of children’s 
books suggested recently that parents 
begin reading aloud in the presence 
of a child when he is a few months 
old. The child will respond to the 
beauty of rhythm, rhyme, and tone, 
and to the feeling expressed by the 
parents as nursery rhymes and simple 
poetry are read. Though this sugges- 
tion may seem strange to some per- 
sons, it emphasizes the importance of 
family reading even with young chil- 
dren. 

The following books have been 
selected from those published during 
1957-1958, because they can contribute 
to the religious growth and under- 
standing of the readers. Some of them 
picture family experiences, interpret 
other cultures, or contribute to under- 
standing across racial lines. Others 
give biblical information and inspira- 
tional material. 


On the list are several books which’ 


will help families enjoy poetry. Ap- 
preciation of good poetry contributes 
to the sense of the beauty and dignity 
of life. Children ought to learn to 
enjoy poetry in the family where the 
meaning of life beri to take shape 
for them. 

Today children have a great interest 
in scientific facts. Some factual books 
have been placed on the list, which 
appeal to this scientific interest and 
which help boys and girls appreciate 
the wonder of God’s creation. 

There should also be reading roe 
fun, stimulation, and inspiration, in 
both poetic and prose forms. Books 
of this kind are included. 

In addition to the books on this list, 
those published each year by Friend- 
ship Press are recommended. A list of 
the current books can be obtained 
from denominational bookstores or 
from Friendship Press, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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by Imo Ruyle FOSTER 


Wife of the Editor, 
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This selection of books has been 
made as a service to families, and also 


to churches desiring to add cu‘rent 


books_to their libraries for lending to 
families. The books make lovely gifts 
for birthdays and Christmas. These 
books are available through denomi- 
national bookstores. Prices are subject 
to change. 


For children to ten years 


Around the Year, by Tasha Tudor. 
Simple verses about each month of the 
year. Well illustrated. Oxford, $3.00. 
(3-6 yrs.) 

Brother Alonzo, written and illustrated 
by Tom Hamil. Brother Alonzo wanted 
to thank God for the beautiful day. 
Though he seemed to fail, he brought 
happiness to many. Macmillan, $2.50. 
(4-7 yrs.) 

The Butterflies Come, 
illustrated by Leo Politi. A young child 
learned “there is something that looks 
after little creatures and guides them to 
where they wish to be!” Scribners, $2.75. 
(5-9 yrs.) 

Eva Visits Noriko-San, photographs by 
Anna Riwkin-Brick, adapted from the 
Swedish edition. Everyday happenings 
in the life of a Japanese girl are told 
through photographs taken when five- 
year-old Eva from Sweden visits Japan. 
Macmillan, $2.50. (5-10 yrs.) 

God Gave Us Seasons, by Carolyn 
Muller Wolcott, illustrated by Meg Wohl- 
berg. Bobbie’s parents help him under- 
stand the seasons as a part of God’s plan. 
Illustrated in color. Abingdon, $1.25. 
(4-6 yrs.) 

Let's Play and Sing, by Mary Justus, 
music by Thomasina Weber, pictures by 
William Dugan. Twenty-six rhythmic 
activities and singing games for use in 
the home with nursery and kindergarten 
children. Broadman Press, $1.50. 

Manners Can Be Fun, written and 
illustrated by Munro Leaf. A revised 
edition of a popular family book. Lip- 


written and 


_ Beautifully illustrated in color. 


pincott, $2.25. (4-10 yrs.) 

Marta the Doll, by Eloise Lownsbery, 
illustrated by Marya Werten. In a loving 
farm-family setting in Poland, celebra- 
tions and legends give understanding of 
another culture. Longmans, Green, =e ! 
(6-9 yrs.) 

Our Happy Family, by Mabel Nieder- 
meyer McCaw, illustrated by Priscilla 
Pointer. Five-year-old Susan tells why 
hers is a happy family. Bethany Press, 
$1.50. (3-5 yrs.) 

Poems, written and illustrated by 
Rachel Field: Delightful poems for chil- 
dren of any age. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Read-Aloud Poems Every Child Should 
Know, compiled by Marjorie Barrows, 
illustrated by Marjorie Cooper. Poems 
from Milne, Tennyson, Browning, Kip- 
ling, Frost, and others on a variety of 
subjects are included. Rand MeNally, 
$2.95. (4-9 yrs.) a 


Songs for Early Childhood, prepared 
by a committee under musical editorship 
of W. Lawrence Curry. Songs for use 
with children in home and church, 
Words and music in large, clear print. 
Index for easy reference. Westminster, 
$1.75. 


Tell Me About Christmas, by Mary 
Alice Jones, illustrated by Marjorie 
Cooper. Another in the popular series 
of “Tell Me” books in words that children 
can understand. Through the questions 
of children and conversations with their 


parents, the meaning and beauty of 
Christmas are shown. Rand McNally, 
$2.50. (4-9 yrs.) 


Time of Wonder, written and illus- 
trated by Robert McCloskey. In rhythmic 
prose a child is made to feel the d fferent 
moods around a Maine island—the tides, 
the birds, the wind bring these changes. 
Viking, 
$3.80. (4-10 yrs.) 

Twenty-One Children, written and il- 
lustrated by Virginia H. Ormsby. When 
Emelina came to school she was the 
twenty-first child. She couldn’t speak 
English, but she was welcomed, and 
learned to speak English as she helped 
the others learn Spanish. Lippincott, 
$2.25. (4-7 yrs.) 


Whispers and Other Poems, by Myra 
Cohn Livingston, illustrated by Jacque- 
line Chwast. Short poems about com- 
monplace things which young children— 
and the whole family—w ll enjoy to- 
gether. Harcourt, Brace, $2.25. (5-9 yrs.) 


For children to twelve years 


America’s Abraham Lincoln, by May 
MeNeer, illustrated by Lynd Ward. The 
writer concentrated on Lincoln’s spirit 
and purpose. Nicely illustrated. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. (9-14 yrs.) 


Bible Stories for Young Readers, by 
Edith Patterson Meyer, illustrated by 
Howard Simon. Based on the Revised 
Standard Version, the writer tells how 
Old Testament prophets and patriarchs, 
also the New Testament followers of 
Jesus, had a growing knowledge of God. 
Abingdon, $3.50. (10-14 yrs.) 
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Bill Shaw, Fruit Tramp, by Steve 
Benedict, illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
An unusual story of an intelligent boy’s 
experiences as he moved about with his 
migrant family. Abingdon, $2.50. (8-12 
yrs.) 

The Bird Watchers, by Marjory Bart- 
lett Sanger, illustrated by Christine 
Price. Excellent suggestions and helps 
for those interested in birds. A list of 
books is included for those desiring fur- 
ther study. Dutton, $2.75. (9-12 yrs.) 

Coon Holler, by Olive Rambo Cook, 
illustrated by Kathleen Voute. Jo Ann 
didn’t make friendships in her new 
school until she joined the other pupils 
in welcoming two young refugee school- 
mates. Longmans, Green, $2.75. (8-12 
yrs.) 

The First Book of Archeology, written 
and illustrated by Nora Benjamin Kubie. 
‘Interesting accounts of excavation ex- 
peditions and their relationships to life 
today. Watts, $1.95. (10-12 yrs.) 

The First Book of Festivals Around the 
World, by Alma Kehoe Reck, illustrated 
by Helen Borten. Stories of festivals in 
Italy, Japan, Turkey, Mexico, Peru, Eng- 
land, China and America. Illustrated in 
color. Watts, $1.95. (8-12 yrs.) 

First Days of the World, by Gerald 
Ames and Rose Wyler, illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. Scientific account of 
_ the beginning of living things on the 
earth. Good for family reading and dis- 
cussion along with the biblical account 
of creation. Harper, $2.95. (8-11 yrs.) 

The First People in the World, by 
Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler, illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. A portrayal of 
the life of early man. Good for using 
with First Days of the World. Harper, 
$2.95. (8-11 yrs.) 

Gift from the Mikado, by Elizabeth P. 
Fleming, illustrated by Janet Smalley. 
True experiences of an American family 
in Japan. Westminster, $2.95. (8-11 yrs.) 

Hidalgo and the Gringo Train, by Fay 
Griffith, illustrated by Kelly Oechsli. A 
picture of life in a typical Mexican farm 
family in which the nine-year-old son 
plays an important part. His desire to 
learn to read is finally satisfied. Dutton, 
$2.95. (8-12 yrs.) 

In the Beginning, by Roger Pilkington, 
illustrated by Piet Klaasse. Along with 
Scripture passages, a distinguished scien- 
tist reviews some misconceptions about 
the book of Genesis and throws light 
upon them from contemporary scientific 
knowledge. St. Martin’s Press, $2.95. 
(10-14 yrs.) 

Inki, by Elizabeth P. Heppner, illus- 
trated by Tom O/Sullivan. Authentic 
information about Seeing Eye dogs, their 
training, and the joy they bring to their 
masters. Macmillan, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 

Joseph and His Brothers, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. After much research, 
including a visit to Palestine, the authors 
have produced a story in words and pic- 
tures which follows closely the Genesis 


story of Joseph. Macmillan, $2.50. (8-12 - 


yrs.) a 
Juddie, by Florence Wightman Row- 
land, illustrated by Charles Geer. A 
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family story from an isolated part of 
Canada where Juddie had no school to 
attend. Through a strange accident 
Juddie gets a teacher. Oxford U. Press, 
$3.00. (9-12 yrs.) 


A Lantern in the Window, by Aileen 
Fisher. An excellent account of Quakers 
in the 1850’s assisting slaves to freedom 
on the Underground Railroad. Nelson, 
$2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


The Little Red Schoolhouse, by Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey, illustrated by Dor- 
othy Bayley Morse. Joe didn’t want to 
go to a country school, but he found 
friends there. With them he found that 
even a hermit can be friendly. Viking, 
$2.50. (10-12 yrs.) 


The Morning Star, written and illus- 
trated by Lucille Wallower. A true 
story of the Moravians celebrating their 
first Christmas in America in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. It was written to help 
commemorate the 500th anniversary of 
the founding of the Moravian Church. 
McKay, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


Mostly the Meldons, written and illus- 
trated by Decie Merwin. Sally was one 
of several children, while Jennifer was 
an only child. Each thought the other 
was lucky. After being away from home, 
each girl knew her home was best for 
her. Lippincott, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


Nature Detective, by Millicent Selsam, 
illustrated by Theresa Sherman. With 
text and illustrations the book stimulates 
observation of things in nature. Wm. R. 
Scott, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


New Testament Stories from the Bible, 
retold by Edith Patterson Meyer, illus- 
trated by Lis Linge. Selected passages 
from the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament from Matthew to 
Revelation, with other parts retold in 
words children understand. Illustrated 
in color. Grosset and Dunlap, $2.95. 
(8-12 yrs.) 


Papier-Mache, by Lillian Johnson. A 
practical book for creative family activ- 
ities. McKay, $3.95. (8-12 yrs.) 


Pets from the Pond, written and illus- 
trated by Margaret Waring Buck. A 
helpful book for families whose children 
bring in pets from the pond. Accurate 
and detailed information as to their care 
and feeding. Abingdon, $1.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


Play with Seeds, by Millicent ~ E. 
Selsam, illustrated by Helen Ludwig. 
Another accurate and informative book 
to stimulate family interest in the world 
of growing things. Morrow, $2.50. (10-14 
yrs.) 

The River’s Journey, written and illus- 
trated by Anne Marie Jauss. The story 
of a river and life along its banks. “All 
the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is 
not full.” Ecclesiastes 1:7). Lippincott, 
$2.25. (8-12 yrs.) 

Rubens, by Elizabeth Ripley. A biog- 
raphy of the great Flemish painter. Each 
page of text faces a full-page black and 
white reproduction of one of Rubens’ 
paintings. Oxford, $3.00. (10 yrs. and 
up) 

Seven for Saint Nicholas, by Rosalys 
Hall, illustrated by Kurt Werth. The 
children in a Dutch family that had re- 
cently come to America in the early days 
of this country were sure Saint Nicholas 
would never find them. However his 
spirit was in America at Christmas time, 
as it had been in Holland. Lippincott, 
$3.00. (8-12 yrs.) 

Singing Holidays: The Calendar in 
Folk Song, by Oscar Brand, musical ar- 
rangements by Douglas Townsend, illus- 
trated by Roberta Moynihan. Most holi- 
days are for families and should include 
singing. The book contains ninety songs 
for use on the thirty holidays named. 
Knopf, $5.95. (10 yrs. and up) 

Snifty, by Olive Price, illustrated by 
Bill Hamilton. Two young Indians and 
their pet bear help in a special celebra- 
tion. Even more important, they help a 
young boy gain his self-respect. West- 
minster, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 

Takao and Grandfather’s Sword, by 
Yoshiko Uchida, illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. Family life in Japan is 
pictured through the adventures of young 
Takao. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. (8-12 yrs.) 

Too Much Dog, by Aylesa Forsee, illus- 
trated by Harper Johnson. The story of 
a Spanish-American family, their friends, 
an exciting fiesta, and a Christmas party. 
The story, too, of a boy who wanted— 


and got—a dog. Lippincott, $3.00. (8-12 
yrs.) 
Two Strikes on Johnny, by Matt 


Christopher, illustrated by Foster Cad- 
(Continued on page 41) 


This list and similar ones in previous years offer excellent suggestions to 


churches with libraries from which families may borrow books to read at home. 
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in Christian 
Education 


Prepared by 

the Department of A-V 

and Broadcast Education of 

the National Council of Churches 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Important Note: 


Evaluations appearing in this section 
through this issue are contained and 
cross-referenced in the new 4th Edition 
of the AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE, inclusive professional reference 
for more than 2500 church-related A-V 
materials. Since the printing is limited, 
you will want to order your copy at 
$10.00 postpaid from the Department of 
A-V & Broadcast Education, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Next month’s 
issue of the JOURNAL will bring you 
the first section of evaluations released 
since the GUIDE’s publication. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


19-minute motion picture, b&w, guide. 
Produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films and the American Academy of 
Asian Studies, 1955. Available from re- 
gional EBF rental libraries. Rental: $4.50. 

Newsreel and other documentary pho- 
tography pictures Gandhi’s life and the 
events with which he was associated, 
The impact of his influence on the 
awakening of India is treated, along with 
the spirit of the peaceful leader. 

The nature of the film’s major footage 
makes up for many of its technical flaws. 
It presents an effective introduction to 
the subject, but fails to penetrate very 
deeply into the reasons for his strength. 
All things considered, it would be accept- 
able for the instruction of senior highs 
through adults and might stimulate fur- 
ther study. 

(I-C-2; VIII-D)* 

*Subject areas used to classify A-V ma- 


rrr by the Audio-Visual Resource 
ide. 


Man of Action 

14-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by ACTION (American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods), 1956. 
Available from Association Films. Rental: 
$2.50. 
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A cartoon format is used on what some 
consider America’s Number One socio- 
economic problem: slum prevention and 
neighborhood conservation. 

The chief character resembles the devil 
himself as he follows the schedule in his 
black book for taking over John Q. Cit- 
izen’s transitional neighborhood. Through 
a series of incidents, John Q. sees the 
handwriting on the wall and, with com- 
munity cooperation, begins to thwart the 
evil force’s timetable. The entire city 
soon wakes up to the creeping paralysis 
of unkempt areas, and the people or- 
ganize to prevent property degeneration 
on their block. 

Most viewers will find the modern art- 
work entertaining and stimulating. With- 
out becoming overbearing and sermonic, 
the narration jabs away with its points, 
too, and the film is recommended for the 
discussion, stimulation and motivation of 
junior highs through adults. Even the 
younger viewers will “get the pitch,” and 
they have just as many hands as their 
elders. 

(IX-A-2) * 


Martyred Men 


30-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Gospel Films, 1956. Available 
from the producer and regional Gospel 
film libraries. Rental: $15.00. 

The newspapers at the time carried 
complete stories on the massacre of five 
missionaries by the Auca Indians of 
Ecuador. With the limited amount of 
pictorial material available on the ill- 
fated expedition, this film adds reports 
from the wife and father of one slain 
missionary. 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
theological views of the producer and the 
men involved, one will have to stop and 
note this chronicle of where an inter- 
pretation of the great commission led 
five men who would be faithful. While 
it would have been more interesting, per- 
haps, to have included more next of kin, 
the use of only two tends to lessen the 
sensational aspects of their story. Rec- 
ommended for the inspiration and mo- 
tivation of senior highs through adults in 
churches supporting the movement in- 
volved, it would be acceptable to limited 
for similar uses and ages in other 
branches of Protestant. Christianity. 

(V-C-2)* 


Meet Bill Hayden, Director of 
Christian Education 


110-frame filmstrip, color, with 3314 
rpm recording, script, guide. Produced 
by the National Council of Churches 
(Directors Section), 1958. Available from 
Frank Bear Film Productions. Sale: 
$12.00. 

Opening with Hayden’s background 
and reasons for becoming a D.C.E., the 
story-line follows his call to his first 
church and his work there. He finds 
ways in which his training can be of 
service and, working hand in hand with 
the pastor, and church school superin- 
tendent, he guides the development of 
the total Christian education program. 
In this case, it involves the building of 
a new wing to the church. 


Making many references to the people 
as well as to the program affected, the 
material is recommended as an instruc- 
tional and promotional tool with lead- 
ers as well as senior highs and young 
people. The former audience will be in- 
terested in the fairly adequate job de- 
scription; the latter group may be stim- 
ulated to consider the field as a vocation. 

The strip runs long, but there is 
enough visual and script variety to hold 
attention among its target audiences. 
Some may feel Hayden’s “success” is 
measured by the completion of a build- 
ing program’ (“It isn’t the original cost of 
a director, it’s the upkeep”.) A major 
strength, however, lies in the utilization 
guide with its suggestions for optimum 
use. Not every aspect of the job is 
treated, but enough information is pro- 
vided to introduce the area of ministry. 

(IV-C; X-G, E)* 

Mexican Village Family 

17-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Paul Hoefler Productions, 1955. 
Available from Independent Film Dis- 
tributors of America. Rental rates will 
vary, 

The film shows how a typical family 
cares for its basic food needs through 
farming. It also gives glimpses of the 
home crafts in which all members partic- 
ipate. 

The sharing and unity in work, play, 
and worship are captured by the camera. 
The family’s ingenuity and skill in mak- 
ing use of available resources makes the 
film all the more valuable. It is recom- 
mended for the instruction of primaries 
through adults. 

(VIII-B) * 


Mightier Than the Sword 


26-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by the E. I. duPont Company 
(“Cavalcade of America”), 1956. Avail- 


able from the producer. Rental: free — 


loan. ’ 

John Peter Zenger was a printer and 
publisher during colonial days. He used 
most of his talents to attack the injustice 
of the British governors and was jailed. 
His writing continued ‘as his wife took 


over the presses. In his trial, he was de- — 


fended by the then sickly Andrew Hamil- 
ton, one of the period’s famous barristers. 
The lawyer’s own convictions on justice 
and freedom won an acquittal. 

Excellent characterizations and au- 
thentic settings recreate the time and its 
timeless battle for human rights. Highly 
recommended as an inspirational and in- 
structional material with senior highs 
through adults, it is recommended for the 
same uses with junior highs. The film 
will be misused, however, if shown only 
to occupy time at a banquet or social. 
The implications of the true story de- 
serve follow-up. 

(IX-A/B-3; C) * 


Mural Making 


6-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the International Film Bureau, 
1955. Available from the producer. Rental: 
$3.00. ; 

Children are first guided by their 
teacher in drawing to a small scale the 
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Dramatic emphas 


“TO EACH A GIFT” 


A period picture from the turn of the | 
century tells the heart-warming story , 
of how love and understanding bring 
Christmas to a family of immigrants. 
A powerful example of the true spirit of 
Christmas translated into everyday life. 


30 minutes, B& W, $13.50; Color, $22.50 


“THE GREATEST GIFT” 


The message of Christmas is portrayed 
in this story of Christ’s birth. 
Beginning with a typical family 
Christmas celebration, the scene 
changes to the manger in Bethlehem, 
then returns to the family setting with 
an appeal to keep Christ in Christmas. 


30 minutes, B&W, $12.50 


{ & 
“BESIDE THE MANGER” 


A totally new idea in full-color 
filmstrip art. For primaries and juniors. 
In telling the story of the birth of 
Jesus, the filmstrip reveals that the 
gifts they receive at Christmas are to 
remind them of the gift of Jesus. In 
return for this gift, children are to 
bring their lives, offerings, and talents 
as gifts to Him. With leader’s guide. 
(No. 79-238) Price $5.00; with 12-inch 
331% record (No. 79-5238) Price $7.50 


“WE SEE HIS LIGHT” 


Beautifully visualized worship service 
emphasizes how the light, which Jesus 
brought into the world at Bethlehem, 
brightens our homes today, giving 
promise of hope, peace, and joy to all 
people. Effectively portrayed in 

new full color art. Selected hymn 
frames included. 


(No. 79-237) Price $5.00. Extra 
worship ‘pee (No, 35-1061), 
’ 85¢ per dozen; $6.00 per hundred. 


For complete motion picture = 73 2 
and filmstrip catalogs, see ncord 1 a 1 (m Ss 


your local dealer or write: 
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picture to be executed in the finished 
mural. Next, the visual is transferred 
to the sheets of paper of the final prod- 
uct. Detailed steps indicate the con- 
sequent paint mixing, layout, and final 
painting. 

Recommended for the instruction of 
leaders and teachers, it could instruct 
and motivate primaries and juniors, too. 
Brief and pointed, the film presents a 
relaxed classroom atmosphere in which 
the youngsters obviously enjoy working 
together. 

(X-D-8)* 


Leaving It to the Experts 


8-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1956. Available from most state 
university and other educational film li- 
braries. Rental rates will vary. 

In order to be an effective member of 
a community, is it an individual’s respon- 
sibility to keep informed of events be- 
yond his immediate concern? Two farm- 
ers in a country store argue the point 
after one of them is invited to join a 
group studying international affairs. The 
invitation is rejected by the fellow on the 
grounds that the running of the world 
can best be left “to the experts,” and the 
audience is invited to carry the discus- 
sion further. 

The characters are portrayed realis- 
tically and the script offers occasional 
dashes of humor. Technically competent 
in every other way, the film is recom- 
mended as a discussion stimulator with 
senior highs through adults. Its open- 
ended quality provides an ideal transi- 
tion to follow-up activity. 

(VIII-E) * 


Letter from a Soldier 


9-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 1954. 
Available from Anti-Defamation League. 
Rental: service charge. 

A soldier returning from the Korean 
conflict and enroute to a veterans hos- 
pital, calls upon the mother of a buddy 
who was killed in action. She eagerly 
welcomes him, but her attitude cools 
noticeably when she discovers that he is 
Jewish. After moments of conversation, 
however, she/is able to identify him as 
the Jo-Jo whom her son had often writ- 
ten about, and accepts him. As he leaves 
she tells him that she is going to write 
his mother and tell her what a fine son 
she has. 

Showing the change of attitude that 
can come when there is a realization of 
basic emotional ties, the film is recom- 
mended for the discussion stimulation of 
senior highs through adults. Since it is 
but a segment of the producer’s feature- 
length “It’s a Big Country,” the material 
will need adequate introduction. The 
acting and writing are convincing and 
demonstrate authentic motivation. 

(VI-B-7) * 


Life in the Ocean 


15-minute motion picture, color or 
b&w. Produced by Film Associates of 
California, 1955. Available from the 
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A NEW 
BOOK 
FOR 
AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
USERS 


THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS 
IN THE CHURCH ° Oscar J. Rumpf 


A comprehensive guide for church 
and church school leaders. The uses 
of audio-visuals, the obstacles that 
their relation to 


attend their use, 


worship, the characteristics of thirty- 


two different media, are some of 
the chapters users and potential 


users will value. Illustrated. $3.00 


At denominational bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


® Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 
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® Lifetime Guarantee 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 
Here’s a professional projector 
for your religious and entertain- 
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1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8-7070 } 
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producer and educational film libraries. 
Rental rates will vary. 

The film presents glimpses of animals 
and plants that live in deep waters. A 
concluding summary draws together the 
major points covered. 

The color photography and clear script 
combine to make the material recom- 
mended as a supplementary instructional 
piece with juniors and junior highs. It 
would offer constructive entertanment 
for family groups, too, with its built-in 
review strengthening its teaching poten- 
tial. 

(I-A-3 & 4)* 


The Life of Christ in Art 


21-minute motion picture, color or 
b&w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 
1956. Available from most denomina- 
tional and state university film libraries. 
Rental rates will vary. 

Some of the most familiar scenes in the 
Master’s life have been captured by the 
motion picture camera from a collection 
of paintings representing seven centuries 
of religious art. The masterpieces are 
explored by the “fluid camera” tech- 
nique, and narration is composed largely 
of quotations from the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. 

Although the paintings chosen are not 
of uniform quality from an art critic’s 
point of view, most of them come to life 
with beauty and meaning. The skillful 
photography in which the moving camera 
studies a still picture contributes to the 
visual value. The color print is recom- 
mended for the inspiration and instruc- 
tion of senior highs through adults; the 
black-and-white version would have 
limited effectiveness. The excellent teach- 
er’s guide lists the paintings and their 
creators in the order of their appearance. 

(II-A, D; II-E-3) * 


The Living Bible Series (Concordia) 

Twenty-six filmstrips, color, scripts. 
Produced by the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod (Concordia Films), 1954- 
55. Available from denominational film 
libraries and other Concordia dealers. 
Sale: $5.00 each. Dual purpose 3314 rpm 
recordings (one side for adults, the other 
for children) are available for the Passion 
Story set, and planned for remaining sets, 
at $3.00 each. 

Tue Lirs or JoHN Set, sale: $9.50. 

The Birth of John, 20 frames. 
The Death of John, 19 frames. 

Jesus’ ForMATIVE Years Set, sale: $14.25. 
The Visit of the Wise Men, 18 frames. 
The Child Jesus in the Temple, 18 

frames. 
Jesus’ Baptism, 24 frames. 

Jesus’ Eartuty Ministry Set, sale: $18.50. 
Jesus Rejected in Nazareth, 18 frames. 
Jesus Chooses His First Disciples, 18 

frames. 
The Unmerciful Servant, 17 frames. 
Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath, 19 frames. 

Mrractes oF Jesus, Part I Set, sale: 
$23.00. 

The Daughter of Jairus, 24 frames. 

Bartemaeus and Zacchaeus, 22 frames. 

Jesus Heals Peter’s Mother-in-Law, 16 
frames. 

The Healing at Bethesda, 20 frames. 


The Demoniac Healed and the Youth 
at Nain, 18 frames. 
Mrracites oF Jesus Parr II Set, sale: 
$18.50. 
Jesus Heals the Man Sick with Palsy, 
19 frames. 

Jesus Heals the Man Born Blind, 28 

frames. 

Jesus Heals the Lepers, 18 frames. 

Lazarus Raised from the Dead, 23 

frames. 
GLORIFICATION OF JESUS Set, sale: $9.50. 

Jesus’ Transfiguration, 19 frames. 

The Living Christ, 25 frames. 

Passion Story Set, sale: $27.50. 

The Last Journey to Jerusalem, 25 

frames. 

The Upper Room, 29 frames. 

The Betrayal in Gethsemane, 25 frames. 

Jesus before the High Priest, 27 frames. 

The Trial before Pilate, 29 frames. 

The Crucifixion, 27 frames. 

Following closely the King James 
Version of the Bible, these filmstrips are 
recommended for the instruction and 
discussion stimulation of juniors through 
adults in fellowships adhering to con- 
servative interpretation of the Scriptures, 


‘and acceptable for the same uses and 


ages in other church schools. The ma- 
terials are the right length for most class 
sessions; color photography is generally 
good, and certain frames could be used 
in devotional settings. On the other hand, 
most of the scripts are written on the 
junior—junior-high level and would re- 
quire adaptation for older groups; some 
scenes are stiffly posed or weakly com- 
posed; and each strip ends rather ab- 
ruptly.. Imaginative teaching techniques, 
however, will be able to draw from them 
the real potential found in the series as 
a whole. 


(I-A & B)* 


A Long Time to Grow Series 


Three motion pictures, b&w. Produced 
by Vassar College (Department of Child 
Study), 1951 & ’57. Available from 
Mental Health Materials Center. Rental: 
$6.00 each. 


Part I: Two- and Three-Year-Olds 

Part Il: Four- and Five-Year-Olds 

Part Ill: Six-, Seven-, and Eight- 
Year-Olds 

Children in each bracket are seen in 
spontaneous and guided activities in the 
Vassar’s laboratory school. Physical, 
mental, and emotional development is 
traced by narration as well as pictorial 
content. 

Persons concerned with such Scented. 
ment will be able easily to overlook the 
spotty camera work since it was accom- 
plished with hidden equipment and a bit 
limited in its opportunity for high qual- 
ity. The observations, however, are often 
priceless and always valuable. The mass 
of information may be too much for some 
viewers unless a utilization leader has 
carefully prepared the films’ use. Highly 
recommended for the instruction and dis- 
cussion stimulation of parents, leaders, 
and teachers, they may be of interest to 
senior highs in the baby-sitting busi{ness. 

(X-C; VII-D)* 
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Look Inside ‘Russia 

22-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the University of Nebraska 
(Bureau of A-V Instruction), 1955. Avail- 
able from the producer. Rental: $4.50. 


and appreciation. The film does not 
foster antagonism, but seeks to show the 
friendly qualities found in the “common” 
people everywhere. The photography is 
quite jumpy and the sound scratchy, in- 
dicating the amateur nature of the mak- 


Observers from the university’s agri- 
cultural department, led by its dean, 
traveled twelve thousand miles in the 
Soviet Union in 1955. These farmers and 
faculty members studied farming prog- 
ress, research laboratories, as well as 
agricultural machinery and fairs. The 
film includes no picture of industrial 
facilities, but does offer glimpses of the 
Russian educational system and the city 
of Moscow. 

The approach is one of understanding 
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ers. 


This is understandable since the 


camera work was done by members of 
the observation team. Acceptable for the 
instruction and discussion stimulation of 
senior highs through adults, it would 
probably be of primary interest to rural 
congregations. 

(VIII-B) * 
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Polaroid Corporation Announces 
QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides for church work, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right 
in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


The complete system includes the standard 
Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, pro- 
jector, plus a Copymaker that lets you make 
slides from the Bible, history maps, or other 
religious publications. You can make slides of 
religious articles in the church to speed teach- 
ing. At church administrator meetings, the pas- 
tor can project slides of new building progress, 
architects’ presentations, and budget reports. 
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iKves iii Resources 


for November 


Primary 


Department 


by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
In Everything Give Thanks 


For the Leader 


Thanksgiving Day comes the last 
Thursday of November, but giving 
thanks is appropriate for every day of 
the year. In a letter to a new church 
long ago, Paul wrote, “In everything 
give thanks, for this is the will of God.” 

That word “everything” is inclusive! 
Paul does not say “for special gifts and 
happy occasions.” He includes everyday, 
ordinary experiences—all of them. Noth- 
ing is to be excluded and nothing is so 
insignificant as to be unimportant. 

“Thank you” is a big and important 
phrase. It is one of the first expressions 
a child learns. He learns it is polite to 
say “thank you” for a gift, for a nice time 
at a party. He hears those around him 
say “thank you” when someone holds 
the door, runs an errand or plans a sur- 
prise. At mealtime the family pauses to 
think about God’s gifts and to thank him 
for them. At bedtime he expresses his 
own feelings as he remembers Today and 
anticipates Tomorrow. 

Giving thanks is much more than good. 
manners and formality. It can become a 
lifetime habit, for wherever experience 
reveals God’s Love and Way, there is the 
opportunity for praise and thanksgiving. 
A “habit” has been described as begin- 
ning like a cobweb, but becoming in the 
end a cable—at first fine and fragile, at 


*Editor of Educational Materials for 
Children, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

1] Thessalonians 5:18a (KJV) 
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last solid and strong. This is as true of 
attitudes as of physical responses. 

Therefore a leader will introduce a 
great variety of everyday experiences to 
help develop attitudes of awareness and 
appreciation. Friends and stories, holi- 
days, fun and good times—these are some 
of the areas to be considered during this 
month of thanks-giving. 

“Thanking” depends on “thinking.” A 
child must have time to observe, reflect, 
and discuss until he discovers for him- 
self the inter-relationships between ideas 
and experiences. Let him think more 
and more about God’s good gifts, gifts 
which are often unnoticed just because 
they are all around. Often they cost 
nothing and can be enjoyed by everyone. 

Thanksgiving requires active giving, 
not just passive being. It is important 
to do something about this feeling of 
thankfulness. It is not enough just to 
say “thankyou,” but to find ways to say 
“thank you” in action as well. Thanks- 
giving may refer to something in the 
past, but it also sets the stage for the 
future. In a day when people take so 
much for granted, even regarding many 
things as inalienable rights and privi- 
leges, it is well to remember this is God’s 
world. It is especially appropriate dur- 
ing this November to think about thank- 
yous. 

Before planning specifically for these 
five Sundays, a leader’s time will be 
well spent thinking of each child, his 
needs, his recent experiences, his special 
abilities. How can the group and indi- 
vidual members share in the planning 
and leadership? 

Five general topics are suggested, but 
a le: ler should feel free to adapt them 
or substitute others. It is most impor- 
tant to have the service meaningful and 
to give the children opportunity to ex- 
press their own ideas and feelings in 
words and actions. To permit as much 
flexibility as possible, only the briefest of 
outlines are given. A leader can then 
work out in detail whatever is appro- 
priate. Arrange in advance for chil- 
dren’s participation, especially for the 
first week. 

A leader will find it helpful to: 

1. Read all the material first. 

2. Think about ways to use the mate- 
rials. Which will mean most? Which 
will fit particular cireumstances? Which 
do the children already know and can 
therefore enjoy enthusiastically? Which 
do the children not know and therefore 
will find new and challenging? Which 
will make good discussien questions? 
What stories shall one select? How can 
the ideas be made visual wth pictures 
and objects? 

3. Plan in general terms for the five 
weeks. You may wish to have a special 
program for Thanksgiving Sunday. 

4, Plan specifically for one week at a 
time. As soon as possible after each 
Sunday, list suggestions for the next 
week. Every service should be complete 
in itself, but some idea or experience 
should tie the services together from 
week to week and contribute to the 
building of the general theme. 

5. Use the theme for the month as the 


subject for the worship center. Appro- 
priate pictures and objects can be se- 
lected. If possible, arrange them so as to 
give the cumulative effect inherent in 
the word “everything.” 

6. Have on hand the resource books 
referred to in the October services. 
(These are listed in footnotes 2-8 here- 
with.) 


1. Give Thanks 


“Giving thanks,’”” “I give thanks,” 
8 or “Praise 


Sone: 
“Being thankful every day, 
and thanksgiving’”® 

LrEapER (and/or one or two of the chil- 
dren): 

Always there have been people who 
have been glad to give thanks. 

1. When David, the shepherd boy, took 
care of sheep on the hillside of Palestine, 
he had plenty of time to think. He often 
put some of his thoughts into words and 
made them into a song. We call his songs 
“Psalms.” Here is one in which David 
gave thanks. (Read Psalm 100.) 

2. There was once a man who remem- 
bered to say “thank you” to Jesus. (Read 
Luke 17: 11-19.) 

Sone or THANKS 


Discussion: Why is it important to say 
“thank you”? What are we thankful 
for? : (Ideas suggested under “For the 
Leader” above will be helpful.) 

PRAYER OR Porm: “Father, we thank thee 
for the night,” sung or repeated softly. 
Continue with prayer incorporating 
ideas expressed by children during dis- 
cussion. Or use the poem “Thanks- 
giving.”* 

DISCUSSION OR BRIEF PRESENTATIONS (Pre- 
pared in advance): What are some of 
the ways to say “thank you’? 

Story: “How the Indians Said ‘Thank 
You’” (See below, under “Additional 
Resource Material.’’) 

LEADER: You see, just saying “thank 
you” is not enough. It is important to 
do something about it. Because we are 
thankful, here are some ideas of what 
we might do. (Incorporate possible 
plans for a Thanksgiving offering.) 

Sone: (See list above) 


2. Give Thanks for Friends 


Sone: “Round the world,” or “Doing 
friendly things’”” 

Story: “The Secret in a Candy Bar” 
(See below) 

BrsteE: “Ecclesiastes 4:9a, 10a; Proverbs 
3:27; Psalm 34:14b (Moffatt) 

Prayer: “Prayer for Playmates’”* 

Litany: “Friends . . . Help us to be 
friendly.” (See below for suggestions 
of litanies.) 

ConvERSATION: How do friends make life 


*Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 

*Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ster or Judson Press. 

‘Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
Perkins, Harper & Bros. 

*The Whole World Singi Thomas, 
Friendship Press. Se 


*Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
Spicer, Association Press, 
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happier? How can we grow in friend- 
liness? (Report on recent visits with 
friends, or plan a visit.) 


3. Give Thanks for Stories 


Sone: “Let us be thankful for our 
books,” “The Bible is a _ treasure 
book,” “For the Bible we thank you,” 
“For stories fine and true,” or “Tell 
me the stories of Jesus’”® 

Srory: “The Little Girl Who Loved 
Books” (See below) 

Bistz: Isaiah 34:16; a story Jesus liked; 
and/or a story Jesus told. 

Porm: “The word of God” (Hymns for 
Primary Worship,’ p. 97) 


4, Give Thanks for Thanks- 
giving 


Sone: “Thanksgiving hymn,’ or “A 
thankful day” 

Brite: Psalm 136:1a, 4-9, 25, 26. List 
ideas or mount pictures illustrating the 
psalm. 

Prayer: “Thanksgiving for harvest’? 

Porm: “Thanksgiving Proclamation” or 
the proclamation made in 1958 by the 
Governor of your state. 

Litany of thanks for Thanksgiving Day 


5: Give Thanks for Good 


Times 


Sone: “Being thankful every day,” or 
“This happy day” 

Biste: Zechariah 8:5 (Moffatt) 

Porm: “We praise you, God, for hap- 
piness,”* or “When Jesus was a little 
boy” (stanza 3)* 

Discussion: Good times we have had, 
and plans for Christmas. 


Additional Resource Materials 


1. Brstze: I Thessalonians 5:18a (KJV); 
Psalms 9:1, 2; 86:10, 12a; 92:1, 2; 
104: 24, 33; 105:1-5; 118:24. Selections 
from Psalms 67, 95, 96; Leviticus 
23:39-43; Deuteronomy 6:18a; Pro- 
verbs 17:17a; John 13:35; 15:12; I 
Corinthians 3:9; I Timothy 6:17b 


2. Porms: Use any of the songs as 


poems. 


3. LrraniEs: 
“A litany of thanks’; “A litany of 
gladness’; “Litany of thanksgiving.” 
Make a list of your own special 
“thanks yous” and use it as a litany, 
something like the following: 


Because WE ARE THANKFUL 
We are thankful for our home— 
So we will do all we can to make it a 
happy place for all. 
We are thankful for our parents, brothers 
and sisters— 
So we will be helpful, cooperative 
and cheerful with each other. 


7As Children Worship, Perk Pilgrim 
Press. E 
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We are thankful for the food we have to 
eat— 
So we will gladly share with others. 
We are thankful that we have warm 
clothes— 
So we will help provide for those 
who are in need. 
We are thankful for our church— 
So we will take care of its property. 
We are thankful for our friends -and 
playmates— 
So we will try always to be friendly 
and to think of them. 
Ciers 


4. Prayers: “A prayer in As Children 
Worship,’ page 20. Also prayers from 
Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
pages 37, 40, 74, 100, 118. 


STORIES: 
THE SECRET In A Canpy Bar 

The Quismundo home in Manila was a 
busy place. Six-year-old Elizabeth helped 
take care of her baby brother and did 
errands, as the suitcases and trunks were 
packed. There was great excitement, 
for soon they were going to Indonesia as 
missionaries. 

The first few weeks in Makassar were 
full of new experiences for Elizabeth. 
The language was different, so she did 
not understand what the boys and girls 
were saying and she could not talk with 
them. She often felt left-out and some- 
times a little homesick. Her mother ex- 
plained they all wanted to be friends, 
but that it would take time to get ac- 
quainted. 

One day Elizabeth was invited to a 
movie. She thought it might be long, 
so she took a chocolate bar for a snack. 
Squeezing through the crowd, she found 
an empty seat in the front row between 
a little blonde Dutch girl and a dark- 
skinned Island girl. 

Unfortunately the movie was not very 
interesting for Elizabeth and she soon 
became bored and uncomfortable. An- 
other thing bothered her too; someone 
kept pinching her. She thought it was 
the Dutch girl. She couldn’t decide what 
to do about this. Should she pinch back? 
Just at that moment she remembered 
the chocolate bar and had a wonderful 
idea. Unwrapping the candy, she broke 
off several pieces and passed them along 
the row, first to one and then to another. 
She gave a big piece to the Dutch girl. 

The pinching stopped. Elizabeth be- 
came the center of attention and soon 
she was linked arm in arm with the 
blonde. 

Running home after the movie, she 
called, “Mother, Mother, guess what?” 

“No, I can’t possibly guess, Elizabeth,” 
replied her mother. 

Hopping up and down, Elizabeth went 
on. “Guess what? I have a friend.” 

“That’s fine. Tell me about it.” Eliz- 
abeth told what had happened. 

“T am so glad you have found a new 
friend. And you will have many more 
because you have discovered a secret in 
a candy bar.” 

What was the secret? Where can you 
find it? 


THE LirtLeE Girt WHo Loven Books 

There was once a little girl who loved 
books. She loved them better than sweets 
and dolls and toys of any sort. She had 
only a few, mostly bound in paper. But 


8Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, No. 
3, 1955, Conn. Council of Churches. Used by 
permission. 


she kept them neatly standing up in her 
little cupboard so they looked like a 
library. 

She would have been lonely, for she 
had no brothers or sisters; but her books 
kept her company. 

When Helen Scheu-Riesz (for that was 
her name) grew up, she went to England 
to study and the first thing she noticed 
in the railway stations were many books 
in pink paper with black and white draw- 
ings. They were called “Books for Chil- 


dren” and contained stories from China, 
Japan, Africa, America, France, Italy, 
Spain—from everywhere in the world— 
all for a penny each. Any child would 
have loved them! 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To kee your 
benchalncens 
clean, un 
and indexed for 
immedi he wae 
ou need a Tea 
Ha ge Bicture Piling 


Se “oday oe a 
de- 


and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


by Harriet Van METER 


Appealing photographs of active 
youngsters, easy-to-learn rhymes, 
and a simple song make every page 
of this book a deli ght to small chil- 
dren. Parents and iachets will find 
this an ideal way to show the pre- 
school child that God loves him and 
has prepared for his happiness 
through the wonderful gift of hands. 

$1.75 


Questions Children Ask 


Joun L. and Arteene G. Fairy. 
Help for parents and teachers baffled 
by questions like, “Who made God?” 
Discusses specific questions and the 
problem of answering questions gen- 


erally. $2.00 


Angels in Pinafores 


Auice Lez Humpureys. The author 
of Heaven in My Hand tells more 
charming stories of her willful, win- 
some first-graders. $2.25 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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paper-bound 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
BOOKSTORE TODAY 


APEX & 


JOHN CALVIN 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 
Charles S. Braden. A simple, concise account of the 
great religions. Revised edition. 


The 3rd top flight list of quality 


BOOKS | 


Cl $1.25 


Georgia Harkness. “A close, analytic study of Cal- 
vin’s ideas and influence.”—Saturday Review. 


$1.50 


HOW TO THINK CREATIVELY 


Eliot D. Hutchinson. Creative thinking—what it is, 


how it comes about—for the ordinary man. C4 $1.25 


WHY WE ACT THAT WAY 


John Homer Miller. Practical aids for happier living, 
For everyday people with everyday needs. C6 $1.25 


MACARTNEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


Clarence E. Macartney. Over 1,500 good stories, 


ETIQUETTE 


anecdotes, and quotations for sermons. - C5 $1.75 


MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND 


Nolan B. Harmon. The minister’s own manual of 


conduct. 


Also in the Apex 


THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 
John Bright. 
PRAYER 
George A. Buttrick. 
A-2 $1.50 
A PROTESTANT 
MANIFESTO 
Winfred E. Garrison. 
A-3 $1.25 
HOW CAME 
THE BIBLE? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
: ~ A-4 $1 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO NEW TESTAMENT 
THOUGHT 
Fredrick C. Grant. 
A-5 $1.50 
‘IN THE MINISTER’S 
WORKSHOP 
Halford E. Luccock. 
A-6 $1.25 
THE HIGHER 
HAPPINESS 
Ralph W, Sockman. 
A-7 $1 


A-1 $1.25 


C3 $1.25 


Series: 


WHEN THE 
LAMP FLICKERS 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 

A-8 $1.25 
WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 

John Sutherland Bonnell. 
B-1 $1 

THE TEACHINGS 

OF JESUS 

B. Harvie Branscomb. 

B-2 $1.50 
THE SMALL SECTS 
IN AMERICA 
Elmer T. Clark. 

B-3 $1.25 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 
Georgia Harkness. B-4 $1 
THE LION AND 


. THE LAMB 


Gerald Kennedy. 

B-5 $1.25 
THE ART OF 
COUNSELING 
Rollo May. B-6 $1.25 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


“That is what the children in Vienna 
should have,” said Helen to herself. 
‘When I go home I will find a way.” 

After the war, Vienna was a very sad 
city. Children were hungry and cold. 
Their mothers stood in long lines outside 
empty stores, waiting for a little bread 
and a few potatoes. Then one day a 
friend of Helen’s received a big package 
from Sweden. In it were some cocoa and 
canned milk. Helen went to see the 
Mayor of Vienna. 

“Please, may I use a classroom after 
school hours? I would like to invite the 
children in the neighborhood to come in 
for a cup of hot cocoa.” 

“Of course you may,” replied the 
Mayor. 

When other schools heard about the 
plan, they begged for cocoa too, and soon 
there were cocoa rooms for more than 
2,000 children. 

“The children were always happy to 
come,” said Helen. She hated to send 
them back into the cold streets just as 
soon as their cups were empty. Then 
she had an idea. She decided to collect 
some books and make the cocoa rooms 
into reading rooms. 

One day she was reading to the chil- 
dren_a story from Denmark. It was a 
very funny story and Helen acted out 
the parts as she read. The boys roared. 
Of course they all wanted another story 
the next day—and the next. This went 
on until all the cocoa was gone. Helen 
thought she would have to close the 
reading rooms. 

“Let us come just the same,” the chil- 
dren begged. “We can read and hear 
stories even if there is nothing to drink, 
can’t we?” 

When a friend in England sent some 
money, Helen planned a big surprise. 
She had printed 20,000 little paper books, 
each telling a wonderful folk tale. And 
when Christmas came, instead of presents 
for a few children, there were 10 books 
for each of the 2,000 children. What a 
wonderful gift for a boy or girl who had 


never owned a single book! 


How THE Inpians Saw “THANK You”” 


Patty was afraid of the woods and of 
everything in the woods. She was happy 
to be living with her aunt and uncle and 
cousin, Roxanna, but everything was 
strange here on the frontier. It was not 
a bit like the home she had left in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The little log cabin had only two rooms, 
a large living room with its great fire- 
place and a smaller room. Up above 
was a slanting loft where the girls 
climbed the ladder to sleep. 

All around the little clearing stood the 
great forest. It was endless, and one 
never knew what animals might be 
prowling there. Then sometimes there 
were Indians who came silently from the 
woodland path, across the clearing to the 
house. In pleasant weather they would 
sit on the ground or stumps and talk a 
few moments with Mr. and Mrs. Holt. 
Once in a while they would exchange 
deer meat for potatoes from the little 
garden. Once or twice an Indian even 
shared the family’s simple meal of baked 
beans with corn bread and milk. 


‘Ibid, No. 1, 1955. 

Adapted from “How the Indians Said 
‘Thank You,’” by Anna L. Curtis. From 
The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, January 
1933. Copyright, Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 
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Patty could not understand all this. 

| She had heard many a tale of the cruel 

Indians and at first would hide in the 

cabin when they came. As time went 

on she became less afraid of these visitors 
in deerskin shirts and moccasins. 

Roxanna helped, too. “When I went 
to their village, I had such a nice time,” 
she said. “We all played with corncob 
dolls and I showed them how to make 
cups and saucers out of acorns and we 
had a tea party.” 

“But aren’t you afraid of them?” 

“No, not a bit. Why should I be? We 
are Friends and have promised to trust 
each other and be good neighbors. We 
don’t even have a lock on the door, just 
a latchstring.” 

| “Yes, I know, and I don’t see why you 

| don’t pull in the latchstring at night.’ 

| “We have nothing to steal, and the 

Indians are our friends.” 

_ It seemed very strange to Patty, how- 
ever, and she often waked, imagining 

| she heard the door open. Sometimes she 
got out of bed and looked down the 
ladderway or through a crack in the 
floor. There would be nothing except 
the remains of the fire slowly burning 
down to ashes in the great fireplace. 

But one night in late October a cold 

| wind and driving rain came together. 
Mr. Holt built a bigger fire than usual. 

| “There is plenty of wood all around 

‘ us,” he said. “We need not be chilly 
now.” . 

Patty lay awake listening to the rain. 

After a while she heard a fearful noise, 
| the swinging of the house door on its 
hinges and the soft fall of feet on the 
- floor. Her heart almost stood still with 
fright. What was going to happen? Slip- 
| ping out of bed, she peered down into 
the room below. Yes there were the 
Indians—one, two, three of them! They 
| were dripping wet from the rain. On 
the floor nearby they laid down their 
bows and arrows and the loads all were 
| carrying on their backs. Softly they 
| walked to the fire, sat down on the floor 
and held their hands to the cheerful 
_ blaze. / é 
' Patty shook Roxanna awake. “They’ve 
| eome!” she whispered.“The Indians are 
here! What are they going to do?” 
' “Qh they’ve come to get warm and 
| dry. They often come in like that and 
| sleep by the fire until morning.” 
_ Roxanna was right. They were soon 
| asleep, and although Patty planned to 
: stay awake all night, she was soon asleep 
| too. 
' When the girls came down in the 
‘morning, Mrs. Holt was busy getting 
| breakfast. And there on the table was 
-a big wild turkey. 
| “See what we are going to have for 
_ dinner, Patty?” 
| “Where did it come from? It wasn’t 
“here last night.” : 3 
| Her uncle laughed.“I sleep soundly, 
he said, “and I heard nothing. But I think 
we entertained guests during the night.” 

“We did,” answered Patty, breathlessly. 

“T saw them. There were three Indians. 
| They were all wet and they dried them- 
selves and then went to sleep before the 
_ fire.” 

“And when they went they left this tur- 
key to say ‘thank you’ because our latch- 
string was out and they could come in,” 
her uncle told her.“If they have anything 
they can leave, they always do it when 
they sleep by the fire on a cold or wet 
night. They hardly ever wait until we 
are up, but they always like to leave a 
‘thank you’ if they can.” 

“It is a nice way to say it,” said Patty. 
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She thought about this all the time she 
and Roxanna were picking the feathers 
from the splendid bird to get it ready 


for cooking. And the more she thought, 
the more friendly she felt toward these 
red-skinned neighbors. 


Junior Department 


By Gertrude Ann PRIESTER* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Using God’s Gifts 


For the Leader of Worship 


God created the world and is still 
working in it. In this modern day, when 
man seems determined to manipulate the 
universe for his own stubborn and selfish 
purposes, and when we are excited over 
the conquering of outer space and the 
exploration of worlds yet unknown to us, 
it is easy to lose sight of God. And yet 
the fact of God. as Creator still stands. 
The orderliness of his universe is pointed 
up time and again by the world’s great- 
est scientists. The utter impossibility of 
such a universe having come into being 
as an accident or a mere happenstance 
needs no belaboring on the part of think- 
ing people, no matter what their religious 
beliefs may be. 

The junior living in today’s world 
needs the help of mature Christians as 
he attempts to grasp more fully the 
understanding of God’s creation, his con- 
tinuing power in his universe, and the 
dependability of his laws. The keen 
mind of the junior is being filled con- 
stantly with scientific facts and dis- 
coveries relating to the rapidly expand- 
ing universe. Therefore it becomes a 
major responsibility of those who work 
with juniors in the church and in the 
church school to make use of this knowl- 
edge to strengthen the foundation on 
which the child can build his sure be- 
lief in God as Creator of mankind as 
well as of the physical and natural world. 

At the same time the junior must be 
led into a deepening understanding of 
the demands God makes upon his people 
to use wisely and as good stewards the 
gifts and abundance of good things which 
he has provided for those who live in 
this amazing universe. The worship 
services outlined below can be used as 
guides in helping your juniors: to. see 
more clearly their responsibilities and 
their capacities. You will want to adapt 
the printed suggestions to meet the de- 
mands and needs of your own situation, 
and to allow as much participation as 
possible on the part of your juniors. 


Resource Suggestions 

Choose for use during this month some 
of the hymns that praise God for the 
wenders of his creation, and which ex- 


*Writer of curriculum materials for the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 


press thanksgiving for his many gifts. 
You will find most of the following 
hymns in your church school or church 
hymnals: “All people that on earth do 
dwell,” “My God, I thank thee, who hast 
made the earth so bright,’ “O worship 
the King, all glorious above,” “Holy, holy, 
holy,” “Joyful, joyful we adore thee,” 
“All things praise thee, Lord most high,” 
“This is my Father’s world,” “God, that 
madest earth and heaven.” 

If you have never tried writing music 
to which to sing a Bible verse or a simple 
verse of poetry, why not try to find some- 
one who can give some special help on 
such a project this month? Perhaps 
your church organist, choir director, a 
public school music teacher, a parent 
who has had some experience in music, 
or one of the older young people who is 
studying music could help. 

Begin with a simple call to worship 
such as Psalm 107:1, a verse which ap- 
pears many times in the Bible. If you 
change it slightly to read, “O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good,” it may be 
a little easier to fit a simple rhythmic 
tune to it. Ask the juniors to suggest 
several ways in which these words might 
be sung. Try out their suggestions; make 
changes; sing it again; try something else 
if you don’t like your result; keep at it 
until the verse “sings” in a way that 
pleases your group. Then be sure you 
have someone on hand to write the music 
on staff paper. It is surprising how 
quickly you can forget even such an 
original tune, and also you will want to 
have a copy for your pianist or music 
leader. Your tune does not need to be 
harmonized unless you have the kind of 
resource person who can do this for you. 
Juniors who play the p‘ano or other 
musical instruments can have copies to 
practice and play later for the depart- 
ment. 

Some groups have become so inter- 
ested in this kind of creative writing of 
music that they have made up a whole 
scrapbook full of tunes for use as wor- 
ship responses, brief prayers, and as 
music to which to sing Bible verses they 
especially want to remember. 

Before you try to make use of any of 
the following worship suggestions, read 
carefully the section “Advance Prepa- 
ration” at the beginning of each service. 
Here you will find special preparation 
that needs to be done ahead of time if 
the service is to go smoothly and be as 
meaningful as possible. 
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1. God’s Wonderful World 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 


If you have a special music committee 
in your department, be sure they are 
able to lead the group in singing the 
hymns you have chosen for use today. 
They could make the hymn choices 
themselves, using the suggestions under 
the “Resource Suggestions” given above, 
and could plan to sing one of the less 
familiar ones as a special number during 
the service. 

You might like to ask several juniors 
to be ready to read the suggested verses 
from Genesis, either in unison or each 
child reading one or two verses. 

Juniors’ feelings about the wonders of 
God’s world are different from those of 
adults. Ask several juniors to be ready 
to tell briefly why they think God’s world 
is wonderful. These may be personal 
opinions of the boys and girls, or you 
might ask the chosen juniors to be 
spokesmen for their classes and tell why 
the class thinks God’s world is wonder- 
ful. This latter idea would need to be 
checked with class teachers in order to 
assure time for such a discussion. 


Firecracker 


Christians 4. 23h) 


By George K. Bowers 


28 lively and attractive story talks for 
children with attention-getting titles and 


a simple, but sharp message. Usually a 
humorous story with a surprising twist 
follows the opening Bible lesson and 
introduces the main point. Each devotion 
closes with a prayer highlighting the 
theme. The book can be used also for 
children’s sermons by worship leaders 
for lessons or talks and for family 
devotions. 

\ $1.25 at all book stores 
-* MUHLENBERG PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


The Service 

PretupE: (Chosen from the suggested 
list of praise hymns under “Resource 
Suggestions” above) 

Catt To Worsure: Psalm 107:1 (Read 
by the leader or one of the juniors) 


Music: (A praise hymn chosen by the 
music group and sung by them as a 
special hymn, if you followed that sug- 
gestion. Otherwise the hymn will be 
sung in unison by the whole group) 

Scripture: (Read by juniors) Selections 
from Genesis 1:1—2:3 

Comments: (By the juniors who are 
prepared to tell why God’s world is 
wonderful) 

First child: I think God’s world is 
wonderful because... 

Second child: The most wonderful 
thing to me is... etc. 


ScRIPTURE: 

Introduce the reading of Psalm 100 by 
saying something like this: “People all 
down through the ages have tried to say 
what they felt about God’s wonderful 
world, and to express their praise to him 
for his creation of it. One of the most 
familiar psalms in our Bible puts this 
idea into words which many people have 
learned to say from memory because it 
describes so well what they feel. Let us 
read Psalm 100, from our Bibles.” 


Prayer: “It is marvelous” 

That life can come from tiny seeds, 

That dead-looking bulbs make flowers, 

That plants make food with which to 
grow, 

That our bodies are at work night and 
day, 

That our world is too big for us to under- 
stand all about it, 

That we have minds that discover new 
things all the time, 

We thank you, O God, 

For this is the Lord’s doing; ~ 

It is marvellous in our eyes. 


ae we can depend on night following 
ay, 
On‘the seasons coming each in their turn, 


1Written by a vacation church school jun- 
ior class in Cambridge, Mass. 


BANQUETS PLUS! by Mabel King Beeker 


This collection of 34 banquets is organized under these 
headings: Seasonal and Holiday, Promotional or Fellow- 
ship, Missionary. The plans are complete with menu, 
invitations, decorations, program, and other helpful ideas. 

These banquets—many of them tested by use—are suit- 
able for all ages, but this book serves as a guide for 
leaders in planning banquets for their individual depart- 


ments and classes. 


agers’ parties. 
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$3.00 


EATING FUN FOR INTERMEDIATES 
by Helen K. Painter 


Special menus, recipes, and decorating ideas for teen- 


35¢ 


At your favorite bookstore 
BROAD MAN LPHESsSsS 


NASHVILLE 


International Journal of Religious Educat: 


* 


( 


) 

On plants and animals giving birth to 
new plants and animals just like them, 

On children being born, 

On laws like gravity and conservation of 
energy that are never really broken 
but only better understood, : 

We thank you, O God, 

For this is the Lord’s doing; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. © 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Ciosinc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


2. What Are My Special Gifts? - 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 


Before you use this suggested service, — 
try to discover how many of your juniors 
have some ability or talent which they 
could use in some way as a part of this 
worship time or in some future service, 
This will determine exactly what you 
will do with the printed suggestions, and 
will become the basis for the brief talk 
dealing with the kinds of gifts juniors — 
have. Be sure to plan some time to prac- 
tice with the boys and girls who are to — 
take any part in today’s worship. ag 


we 


The Service 

PretupeE: (Chosen from suggested list 
of hymns) This music should be played 
by a junior on either the piano or an- 
other instrument, or by a group of 
juniors, if this is possible. 

Carn to WorsuHip: (Sung by juniors, 
using the original music written for 
use with Psalm 107:1 or another verse, 
if you have tried this project) 

LEADER: ' 
Give a brief talk telling about the kinds 

of talents and abilities your juniors have, 

many of which can be used in the service _ 
of their church. Include such specific 
skills as music, creative writing, ability 

in art, working at service projects, as_ 


-well as the general capacities for getting 


along together, helping others, and such 
characteristics. j 
PARTICIPATION BY JUNIORS: ' 
Ist Junior: “We can read.” Read I 
Corinthians 13:4-7 or a passage chosen 
from your lesson material. a 
2nd Junior: “We can sing.” Choir or 
selected juniors sing one of the praise — 
hymns, or a favorite of the children if 
you prefer. 
3rd Junior: “We can try to follow 
: a teachings.” Read Matthew 22:37- 
4th Junior: “We can choose between 
right and wrong.” Lead in praying a 
prayer asking for help in following Jesus’ 
commands in our daily life. rf 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Ciosinc Hymn anv BENEDICTION 


: 
| 
4 
( 


3. Good Stewards 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 


Continue to make use of the abilities 
of your juniors in whatever way you can. 
If your church has a special Thanksgiv- 
ing service in which your boys and gir! 
could participate, plan now how this id 
of using one’s gifts to the glory of God 
can be carried over into such a service. 

If the hymn “Take my life, and let 
be” is familiar to your group, plan to 
the verses in unison as indicated in the 


printed service. Otherwise you might 
ask several juniors, or a junior choir if 
you have one, to be ready to sing this 
hymn. It is No. 58 in Hymns for Junior 
Worship, and can also be found in most 
church hymnals. 

Read over the story incidents relating 
to stewardship in the service suggested 
below. If there is anything in your own 


| lesson material during these weeks that 


tells about people being good stewards, 
use it in place of the printed stories. You 
might like to ask several juniors to 
prepare to tell these stories in the first 
person, pretending to be the character in 
the story. A few simple costumes might 
be used to indicate the difference in the 
speakers, 


_ The Service 


PRELUDE: 
juniors) 

Catt TO WorsHip: (Sung to the music 

created by the juniors or perhaps 
chosen from your hymnal) 

Hymn: “Take my life and let it be.” 
(Pause between verses for the brief 
stories indicated. The hymn can be 
sung by the whole group or by pre- 
viously chosen juniors or a choir.) 


(Played by one or more 


Following verse I: I am the apostle 


| Paul. If you want to read about me, look 


in your New Testament. For many years 
I did not understand the truth about 
Jesus and his Way of love. But after I 
learned that he was really God’s Son, 
and that he had come to tell all men 
about God’s great love, I just had to tell 


'-everyone who would listen this great 


good news. I traveled to city after city, 
preaching in the synagogues and teach- 
ing in the market places. Sometimes I 
took time out to work at my trade as a 


'tentmaker, and then I would go on to 


another place, or back to one of the 


| young churches I had helped to start. I 


spent my life telling people the good 
news of Jesus. 


Following verse II: Most of you have 
heard of me. My name is Carvex—George 
Washington Carver. I spent my life try- 
ing to help my people have a better life. 
I could have made a great deal more 


'money than I did, because I became a 


great scientist. But money for myself 
did not seem as important as help for 
my people. Not everyone would like to 
be remembered along with a word like 
“peanuts.” But that’s my word—and I 
am glad I was able to discover so many 
uses for that little plant. God gave mea 


_ Keen ‘mind, and I think he expected me 


_ people about. God’s love. 


| to use it to help other people more than 


myself. 
Following verse III: (By a junior) I 


| am not great, and nobody knows much 


about me except my parents and my best 
friends. But I think I can be a good 
steward too, even though I don’t have 
anything important to tell about. I get 
an allowance every week, and I could 
spend it all on myself if I wanted to. 
But I decided to give some of it to the 
church so it could be used to tell other 
I can work, 
too, to help with lots of things my church 
does, and I can (name special abilities) 


| whenever I am asked. And when I grow 
up and decide what I'll do to earn my 


living, I can think about jobs that help 


_ other people, too, and not just myself. 


Following verse IV: Prayer by the 
leader, including the thought that we are 
good stewards because we can in this 


October 1958 


way show our love as Jesus commanded. 
Scripture: Matthew 25:14-30 
SERVICE OF OFFERING AND CLOSING PRAYER 


4, “Praise God From Whom 
_ All Blessings Flow” 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Ask one of your juniors to be ready to 
tell briefly the story of the first Thanks- 
giving. This information is available to 
children of this age group, and such an 
experience in doing their own research 
is helpful to them, and enjoyed by many. 
If you find that a child is really having 
difficulty in finding the story, be ready to 
offer your help. Your public library 
can provide several versions of the story, 
as will the children’s history books from 
the public school. 

If it is possible in your situation, have 
the juniors write their own litany of 
thanksgiving, including the things for 
which they are most thankful. Other- 
wise you can make use of the printed 
litany. It would be helpful if you could 
plan to have copies of the litany made 
either in your church office, by a senior 
typing student, or by some other means 
(if you cannot do it yourself), so that 
each child can have a copy to take home 
and use with his family at the dinner 
table on Thanksgiving Day as a part of 
family worship. 

If you have time to practice the read- 
ing of Psalm 100 as a choral reading, this 
can be a part of the service today. Other- 
wise the psalm can be read in unison by 
the whole group or by a selected group 
of juniors. Perhaps one class would like 
to make this their special project. 


The Service 

PRELUDE: (A hymn of thanksgiving 
played or. sung by juniors) 

CaLL TO WorsHiP: (Using original mus- 


ical setting for a Bible verse if such is 
available) 


Hymn: Favorite Thanksgiving praise 
hymn 
Story: “The First Thanksgiving” told 


by a junior from material gathered 
through his own research. 


Prayer Litany: (Use one written by 
your juniors if you carried out this 
suggestion. Otherwise use the one 
printed here.) 

For our homes where there are people 

who love us, 
Thank you, O God. 
For friends who help us, and who are 
fun to be with, 
Thank you, O God. 

For good food, and warm clothes, and 

ways we have fun, etc. 

For schools and teachers where we learn 

many things, etc. 

For our church where we come to learn 

about God, etc. 

For the stories in our Bible that tell us 

about God’s love, etc. 

But most of all. for Jesus who came to 

teach us the Way of love, etc. 

For these and all the blessings we re- 

ceive everyday, 
We give thee thanks and praise, O God. 
(Written by a fifth-grade class 
at Thanksgiving time) 

CHoraL Reapine: Psalm 100 (As ar- 
ranged below. Children should read 
from their Bibles, or from printed 
copies if no Bibles are available.) 


STRENGTHEN 
YOUR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS 


Exceptional Courses .. . Complete 
in Themselves... for “Released 
Time” or for Special Study Groups 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
By Blanche Hoke 


An outstanding book. Ar- 
ranged for 30 sessions; in 
four units; to help chil- 
dren know the continued 
story of Jesus. Two 
pupil’s books, rich in 
stories; activities; appli- 
cations of teachings. For 
pupils in public school 
grades 3, 4. 

Teacher’s Text......$2.25 
Pupil’s Books............ 35c¢ ke 


WORSHIPING GOD AT CHURCH 
By Florence B. Lee 


What worship is and why Christians want 
to worship. Carefully planned to help youth 
in church and home in their personal devo- 
tions. For pupils in school grades 5, 6. 

Teacher’s Text. To be published June 2. 
Pupil’s Book. To be published June 2. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENS IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY. By D. G. Swain 


An effective course in 
Christian living. Shows 
the kind of conduct 
Christian citizenship pre- 
scribes in school and 
community. Plans for 15 
sessions were well tested 
in actual teaching situa- 
tions. For junior high 
pupils; grades 7, 8. 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. By Jean H. Wood 


Designed to create ap- 
preciation of Old Testa- 
ment’s great literature. 
Fresh, varied procedures. 
Skillfully links teachings 
to lives of youth them- 
selves. Pupil’s book mo- 
tivates him to turn to 
Bible. For pupils in 
school grades 10, 11, 12 
Teacher’s Text......$2.00 
Pupil’s Book.......... 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Order from your bookseller 
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All voices: Verse 1 

Girls: Verse 2 

Boys: Verse 3 

Solo voice: Verse 4 < 
All: Verse 5 


SERVICE OF OFFERING 
Ciosinc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


5. God’s Greatest Gift (For the 
first Sunday in Advent) 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

The four weeks preceding Christmas 
Day are known in our Christian year as 
the season of Advent, the time when we 
think in a special way about the coming 
of Christ to the world. If you would like 
to follow the old European custom of 
lighting the Advent candles, you will 
need four red or white candles about 
three-quarters of an inch in size. These 
can be placed in candle holders, a small 
log with holes bored in it, or in another 
kind of holder of your own design. The 
juniors could make the holder either 
during the early part of a session or dur- 
ing the week at a special work session. 
You might also bring enough candles so 
that each junior could take one home and 
introduce to h‘s family the idea of light- 
ing the Advent candles as a part of 
family worship. 

Ask a member of your choir, a parent, 
or one of your teachers to be ready to 
sing “O come, O come, Emmanuel” as a 
solo today. This hymn is No. 30 in 
Hymns for Junior Worship and can also 
be found in most church hymnals. 

Print in large letters on pieces of card- 
board or heavy paper the words “Em- 
manuel,” “Messiah” and “Advent,” one 
word to a card. Ask three juniors to 
work with you to learn the meanings of 
these words, and put that meaning into 
their own words so they can tell the 
whole group what they have learned. 


The. Service 


PreLtupe: “O come, O come, Emmanuel” 
(played by a junior if possible) 


Catt To WorsuHiP: Read the words of 
the first verse of “O come, O come, 
Emmanuel” 


INTRODUCTION OF Hymn: 

Talk briefly about the meaning of the 
hymn, including any words you think the 
juniors do not understand. Ask the three 
prepared juniors to hold their cards on 
which are printed “Messiah,” “Advent,” 
and “Emmanuel” and tell the meanings 
of the words. 


Hymn: “O come, O come, Emmanuel” 
(sung as a solo) 


LIGHTING THE ADVENT CANDLE: 

Tell the group that long ago in Europe 
people lighted one candle each week 
during the four weeks preceding Christ- 
mas, to help them remember that this 
holiday is the celebration of Christ’s com- 
ing into the world. As you light your 
candle, read one of the following Scrip- 
ture passages telling about Jesus’ love 
and kindness: Matt. 18:21-22; Mark 
10:13-14; Luke 19:1-8. Give each junior 
a candle, if this is part of your plan, and 
suggest that they could light Advent 
candles at home during the coming four 
weeks, reading favorite stories about 
Jesus and his birth as they do so. Juniors 
can do this themselves if they find it 
cannot be included in family worship. 
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(Include a word of caution about the use 
of candles.) 


Hymn: Favorite hymn about Jesus 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Prayer: (Of thanks for Jesus and k 
coming to earth to tell us of God’s gre 
love.) 


Crosing HyMN AND BENEDICTION 


Junior High Department 


by Mary Louise JARDEN* 
and Virginia CHEESMAN* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Music in Worship 


To the Leader: 


The theme “Music” is offered this 
month, since it is a vital and integral 
part of worship. As our young people 
think about joining the Christian church 
and participating in corporate worship, 
the church school must assume its part 
in training its boys and girls to appre- 
ciate more fully the beauty, majesty, 
and awe of the magnificent order of 
church worship and the art of church 
music. 

Many junior highs are learning to play 
musical instruments either at school or 
privately. While they may not play ex- 
pertly, some of them could be worked 
into an ensemble to play easy music for 
their own worship service. One way to 
help them understand the musical part 
of the church worship is to give them an 
opportunity to perform music them- 
selves. 

It is suggested that the pianist, the 
church organist, or someone in the de- 
partment select a simple instrumental 
number—such as the choral “Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring,” by Bach—and enlist 
those boys and girls who play instru- 
ments to present it. (Almost any com- 
bination can be used for this.) This 
should be started as early in October as 
possible so that they will get accustomed 
to playing together. Let them present 
this number for the final worship service 
in November. Choose one or two to play 
the Hebrew traditional melody (“May 
the words of my mouth,” etc.) printed 
herewith, each Sunday during November 
worship services. 

For further reading for leaders: Music 
in My Bible by Helen G. Graumen, 
Pacific Press Publishing Co., Mountain 
View, California. 


SuGGESTED PICTURES: 
Choose pictures of great cathedrals or 
beautiful churches, and also of great 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 
Curriculum, of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is Instructor 
in Junior Choir Methods at Westminster 
Choir College and director of music at the 
ee he Airy Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 


PRELUDE: 


organs, to be placed around the roo: 
These may be borrowed from pub! 
libraries, or taken from magazines su 
as American Organist, 280 Broadwa 


‘Staten Island 10, N.Y., or obtained fro 


any organ company such as: Moll 
Organ Co., Hagerstown, Md., or t 
Aolian Skinner Organ Company, Boste 


Succestep Hymns: 

Some of the following hymns may 7 
selected to be used during the moni 
Time should be taken to learn them we 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty,” tur 

Lobe Den Herren 
“The God of Abram praise,” tune, Yig¢ 
“The Lord’s my shepherd,” tune, Eva 
“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee,” tur 

Hymn of Joy 
“May the words of my mouth,” tur 

Hebrew traditional melody 


1. David, God’s Musician 


“Come, Christians, join 


sing 
Catt To WorsHip (read by a junior high 
1 Chronicles 16:8-12 


Hymn: “The God of Abram praise” ( 
another which has been learned) 
Tatk: “David and the Temple” 


Last month we talked about what wo 
ship is and why we worship in chur 
and in church school. In our discussi 
we spoke of how our own order of wo 
ship is patterned after the order of wo 
ship of the early Christians. This mon 
we are going to look even further ba 
into history, to the days of the ea 
Hebrews of the Old Testament, to di 
cover the importance they gave to t 
worship of God. 

The books of I and II Samuel and 
little of I Kings, in the Old Testame: 
give an account of the greatest of t 
kings of Israel, David. David was a m 
of action who fought to establish t 
independence of his people over t 
heathen nations that encircled them. B 
one thing troubled him. He wanted 
be sure that his people continued to lo 
and honor God who had so marvelous 
led them in all times. 3 

Although he was a great king, Dav 
had not always acted well or wisely, a: 
sometimes in his own self will he h 
turned away from God. But always 
knew that God was seeking him as 
concerned and forgiving father, to sh« 
him his will. David knew God as ve 
present and close to him in daily li 


International Journal of Religious Educati 


Presbyterian Hymnal, 1937 


Unison. Rather slow 
p ——= =—_—__ 


May the 


words of my mouth, may the words 


May the Words of My Mouth 


Hebrew traditional melody 


-oe- 
of my mouth, 


TaLK: “The Temple Beautiful” 

In our worship last week we spoke of 
the great Temple which David wanted to 
build for the worship of God. David had 
drawn up the plans and he had made 
great preparation for it, but it was 
David’s son Solomon who built it on 
Mount Moriah. 

The Temple itself was extremely beau- 
tiful. In the two-room Holy Place, the 
floor, the ceiling, and the furniture were 
covered with pure gold. It was in this 
most beautiful part that the Ark of the 
Covenant, containing the Tablets of the 
Law, was brought to rest. On the day of 


and themed-i-ta - tions of 


oY -e- 
my heart 


fe 
in Thy sight, 


O Lord, my Strength 


and my Re-deem - er. 


A ee ———————— 
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He wrote psalms expressing his joy in 
God and his allegiance to him. He wanted 
the Israelites to know God as he did, and 
in worship to acknowledge him as Lord, 
as the one and only God, the creator of 
all things. 

The chief desire in David’s heart was 
to build a Temple for the worship of 
God. It should be a great and beautiful 
place set aside for this purpose. In his 
mind the king planned how it should be 
constructed of the finest materials. Espe- 
cially he dreamed of the Temple music— 
music that would lift people’s thoughts 
in devotion and gratitude to God. He 
planned a great chor and trained mu- 
sicians with many instruments to accom- 
pany the hundreds of singers. David 
himself was a great musician. He was 
so grateful to God that he wanted to use 
his talent as an everlasting offering of 
praise to God. 

But David’s desire was not to be ful- 
filled. Nathan, a prophet who thought 
deeply about God and was sure he knew 
God’s purposes, told David the Temple 
was not to be built by him, or in his 
lifetime; but that after his death, when 
peace was established in Israel, his son, 
Solomon, should devote himself and his 
life to this great task. David was dis- 
appointed, but in the last years of his 
life he made all preparations for the 
Temple which was to be raised, and to be 
used for the glory and honor of God. 


Prayer Hymn: 


October 1958 
: 


We have a special prayer hymn to use 
this month. It is a well known verse, 
Psalm 19:14. Let us repeat it together 
(“Let the words of my mouth”). Some 
of the junior highs who can play instru- 
ments have practised playing a tradi- 
tional Hebrew melody which fits these 
words. Let us listen while they play it 
for us. After they have played it through 
once, we will hear it sung. (Two or 
three of the boys and girls may practise 
singing this hymn, which is printed here- 
with. It should be played and sung 
without further comment, as the closing 
hymn.) 


2. The Temple 


Note to Leaver: It is suggested below 
that verses from Psalm 19 be read 
antiphonally. The boys and girls will 
need copies from which to read. A 
few of them should be selected in ad- 
vance to practise reading together and 
serve as the speaking choir. The de- 
partment should practise singing the 
Prayer Hymn printed herewith. 

Pretupe: “From all that dwell below 
the skies” 

Catt To Worsutp: Psalm 96:1,2 

Hymn: “Praise ye the Lord, the al- 
mighty” 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS CARD 
CAN BE BOTH 


A Greeting to your friends in the 
true spirit of Christmas 


A Gift to the illiterate people of 
the world who will learn to 
read because of your help 


From the Middle East comes the 
1958 World Christian Art Christ- 
mas Card, “The Wise Men From 
the East.” Painted in jewel-like 
colors by Agha Bezhad, outstand- 
ing artist of Iran. 


Beautifully printed on fine, white 
paper, 454” x 64%”, in boxes of 50 
cards and 50 envelopes. 


Proceeds go directly into the liter- 


acy-literature work carried on co- 
operatively by 39 church and mis- 
sion boards and agencies in more 
than 50 countries and more than 
250 languages, through the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, Division of 
Foreign Missions, Nationa] Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Single box of 50, $5.50; two to nine 
boxes, $5 each; 10 to 40 boxes, 
$4.50. All orders postpaid. 


Send your check or money order to: 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD LITERACY 
and CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Dept. IJ., 156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Descriptive flyer and larger quantity dis- 
counts available. 
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dedication as the priests lifted up the 
Ark*‘to put it in place we can think of 
them chanting: 

“Honor and majesty are before him; 

Strength and beauty are in his sanc- 

tuary.” 

And we can think of the priests as they 
came out from the holy place to the 
porch, the singers and priests together, 
accompanied by the orchestra, singing 
with deep meaning: 

“For he is good, and his mercy endur- 

eth for ever.” 

The court of the priests was just be- 
yond the entrance to the porch. In this 
court rose the high altar, a massive con- 
struction thirty feet square and fifteen 
feet high, where the offering and sacri- 
fices were laid. In front of the altar was 
a flight of steps that led down to another 
larger court where the congregation 
stood. The people did not worship inside 
the Temple but outside, always facing 
the Temple. Imagine our congregation 


GIVE THE RSV BIBLE... 


... written in the long language of today 


not going into the church but standing 
outside on the lawn to worship! 

Surrounding the Temple on three sides 
was a~three-story building divided into 
many rooms. Some of these rooms were 
living quarters for the priests and for 
some of the musicians. Other rooms 
were used for all kinds of storage. This 
included musical instruments and vest- 
ments for the priests and musicians. 

The chief musician of the Temple had 
a big job but he had two assistants— 
one who was in charge of all stringed 
instruments, and one who had charge of 
wind instruments. These men, because 
they had so much to do, probably lived 
men in the living quarters of the Tem- 
ple. 

It is supposed that the singers num- 
bered about 4,000! There were about 288 
especially trained musicians who were 
divided into 24 groups of 12 each. These 
men had to be twenty years of age, and 
were on duty a week at a time from 


.NDARD 
VERSION 


... printed in clear, easy-to-read type 


Epa aetine  o5p ST a Compare the type specimen at left 
Z with a page from any other Bible. 
O give thanks to the Lorp, See how legible the size and face of 


for he is good; 


ever! 


W 


Actual-size type specimen from these RSV Bibles: 


Popular Family and Student Editions (shown above). 
Maroon buckram. Page size: 52’ x 8%’ (3800) . $6.50 
In genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. Boxed. 
Black or red (3807, 3807R).;............-..- $10.00 


Red-Letter Editions. An RSV Bible with the words of 
Christ in red. In moments, any part of the Master's 
message can be found for inspiration or study. Maroon 
buckram. Page size: 5¥2"’ x 84’" (3900RU)..... $7.50 
In black genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. 
Boxed: (S9O7RU ie, Sronciays ahss sw tae ave eae $11.00 


NEW INDIA PAPER EDITIONS. A triumph of the 
bookbinder's art. Less than |’’ thick. Page size: 5/2" x 
8% "". Gold edges and stamping. Ribbon marker. Boxed. 


* Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 3808XR). 


* Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, leather- 
lined. Truly magnificent (3868X, 3868XR)....... $20.00 


his steadfast love endures for | 


the type make each word; how the 
proper amount of white space 
makes each line stand out. 


As well as being easier to read, 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 
is also easier to understand. It re- 
places. the confusing words and 
expressions of older versions of the 
Bible with the clear, familiar Eng- 
lish we use today—yet preserves all 
the poetic beauty of the Scriptures. 

Because of the RSV Bible’s clar- 
ity and accuracy, the stories and 
teachings of our religious heritage 
actually come alive with vivid new 
meaning. 

This Christmas, or on any gift 
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present of the RSV Bible. You'll 
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timely and timeless gift. 
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Friday night of one week until after the 
Sabbath (Saturday) of the next, making 
eight days. During their special week of 
service they had to work very hard, with 
long hours of duty. They had to be phys- 
ically strong. Because of their heavy 
schedule they were excused from all 
other work. 

Antiphonal singing was used at many 
Temple services. Antiphonal means that 
one choir would sing a phrase or a line 
and another would answer. We are told 
that when a song was raised “the glory 
of the Lord filled the Temple.” That is 
something for us all to remember as we 
take part in singing in church, 

Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 
LEADER: 

We do not know the melodies used 
for the psalms. But we can read antiph- 
onally one of the psalms. One group 
of juniors will be the choir, standing on 
the porch. The rest of us will be the 
great crowd of people standing in the 
second court, looking toward the Holy 
Place. (The children selected for the 
choir will lead.) 

ANTIPHONAL READING OF Psatm 19 (The 

RSV version should be used if possible) 
Choir:~Psalm 19:1 


Congregation: Verse 2 


Choir: Verse 3 

Congregation: Verse 4 

Choir: Verse 7 

Congregation: Verse 8 

Choir: Verse 9 

Congregation: Verse 10 

Choir: Verse 12 

All: Verse 14 (Sung to music printed 
herewith). 


3 The Instruments of Music 


Pretupe: “Let the whole creation cry” 


Scripture: Psalm 92:1,3,5 


_Hymw: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 


Tatk: “Music in Church Today” 


When we go into our churches today 
for the worship service we hear first 
all the sound of the organ. In some 
churches this is a large instrument, and 
in others a small electric organ. In a big 
pipe organ there are hundreds of pipes, 
some small and some large, that are 
hidden from view. They are made of 
metal or of wood and they “speak” the 
music. Most of these organs have a very 
beautiful sound. One person, who 
studied for years and plays well, plays 
the organ. Sometimes the organist is the 
choir director. He may lead many hun- 
dreds of people in their singing of hymns 
and anthems. 

An organ can sound so very quiet that 
you must really listen to hear it; it can 
sound like violins, or flutes, or trum- 
pets; or, it can sound like a huge sym- 
phony orchestra. Sometimes when the 
organ plays very softly it makes us 
feel quiet within ourselves. Why do you 
think we have quiet music at the begin- 
ning of a service? Perhaps the music is 
gently telling us to listen and to think 
about God in these quiet moments. Occa- 
sionally the organ has thunderous sounds 
that make us want to sing with all our 
being. 

Tatk: “Music in the Old Temple” 

In the days of Temple worship, music 
was used very much in the service, 
There were no pipe organs as we have 
today but there were many other instru- 
ments. The chief musician had to make 
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many of those that were used. Some- 
times he made patterns and his assistants 
made the instruments. Imagine the or- 

- ganist of our church or your teacher at 
school having to design and make instru- 
ments for 100 people before anyone could 
play! 

What kind of instruments are men- 
tioned in the Bible? Suppose we list 
some of them: Lute, Lyre, Harp, Psal- 
tery. All of these are stringed instru- 
ments. Frames for the stringed instru- 
ments were made from fir or cypress 
wood, or sometimes from red sandalwood 
imported from India. 

All string players were under the di- 
rection of a special leader. 

Pipes, sometimes called organs, were 
groups of reeds tied together. 

Trumpets were made of silver. Only 
priests blew the silver trumpet. It called 
worshipers to service and had a very 
clear and commanding tone. At first only 
two trumpets were used, but the num- 
ber was increased to 120 at the time of 
the dedication of the Temple. The trum- 
pet was used to announce Passover and 
other festival days. It also marked the 
offering of a sacrifice on the altar. 

The Shofar, made of a ram’s horn, was 
used in great proclamations, such as 
calling men to battle. One was used at 
the coronation service of Queen Eliza- 
beth on June 2, 1953, to proclaim a new 
Queen. It is still used today for the most 
sacred Jewish holidays. It is sounded 
in all synagogues of the world for the 
Jewish New Year and Day of Atone- 
ment (Yom Kippur). 

The pipes, trumpet, and shofar in 
temple worship were under the direc- 
tion of one person. 

The Drum, sometimes called Timbrel, 
was a symbol of joy. It was included in 
processionals but not in the Temple or- 
chestra for worship. 

Cymbals. In the Temple worship just 
one pair of cymbals was used, and that 
by the musical director. It was used 
very dramatically to mark the end of 
musical sections. (The word “selah” de- 
scribes the end of a section. This is 
where the cymbals would be used.) 


LEADER: 
Let us turn in our Bibles to the 150th 
Psalm, sometimes called the Music 


Psalm, and find how many different in- 
struments are mentioned. Let us read it 
together. (List the instruments named.) 
Prayer Hymn: “May the words of my 

mouth” 

(The whole department should be able 
to sing this, accompanied by the instru- 
mentalists.) 


4, The Psalter 


Note: It is recommended that the last 
Sunday of the month be a summary 
service, to which parents are invited. 
Part of the period today may be used, if 
needed, to practise the selections given 
below from Psalms 135 and 136, so that 
they can be done in the manner of choric 
speech. Copies will need to be made for 
the group. 

Pretupe: “The King of love my shep- 
herd is” 
ScRIPTURE: 
Hymn: 
not want” 
Tatx: “The Bible Hymn Book” 
In church we have a very important 


book called the hymnbook or hymnal. 
It may be a Methodist or Baptist hymn- 
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Psalm 105:1,2,3,7a 


“The Lord’s my shepherd, Pll _ 


book, or a Presbyterian or a Lutheran 
or an Episcopal hymnbook. It is put 
in the church to help us in our worship. 
How many of you own a copy of your 
church hymnal? What kind of hymns 
are there? (Praise, prayer, Christmas, 
Easter, missionary, wedding, funeral, 
baptism, etc.) 

When Jesus lived here on earth his 
hymnbook was the Book of Psalms. 
There are psalms of praise, prayerful 
psalms, those used for weddings—almost 
anything you can imagine. Many of the 
psalms were written for choirs and con- 
gregations to use. Many were written to 
be used antiphonally. (You remember 
that antiphonal means that a leader 
starts the first part of a thought, and a 
choir or the congregation responds or 
answers it.) There were different kinds 
of antiphonal work: 

(1) between leader and congregation; 

(2) between leader and the choirs; and 

(3) between two different groups or 
choirs and the congregation. 

Psalm 136 is an example of antiphonal 
work between a leader and the congre- 
gation. The leader chanted the first part 
of the verse and the congregation 
chanted “For his steadfast love endures 
for ever.” 

Psalm 107 is an example of antiphonal 


response between two choirs and a| 


leader. One choir responded with the 
words: “Then they cried to the Lord in 
their trouble, And he delivered them 
from their distress.” The second choir 
responded with the words: “Let them 
thank the Lord for his steadfast love, 
for his wonderful works to the sons of 
men.” 

The Book of Psalms contains many 
different kinds or types of psalms, just 
as our hymnbooks contain many differ- 
ent kinds of hymns. There was the shep- 
herd’s psalm, Psalm 23, perhaps the best 
known of all. Many, many composers 
have set this to music. Psalm 100 (“Make 
a joyful noise all ye lands”) was prob- 
ably sung during thank-offerings; Psalm 
9, by a boys’ choir. Psalm 92 was sung to 
the accompaniment of a small harp. 
There were special psalms for the Sab- 
bath day and psalms for each week day. 

In the very early days of the Temple 
many of the psalms were not written 
down, but the people who had learned 
these beautiful “praises” could go home 
after the service and sing them to their 
children, or teach them to their neigh- 
bors. 

A PSALM OF PRAISE: 

The following selections from Psalms 
135 and 136 are arranged for two speak- 
ing choirs and the congregation. This 
may be rehearsed to be used on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Choir f: “Praise the Lord. Praise the 
name of the Lord, give praise, O serv- 
ants of the Lord—. 

Choir II: “You that stand in the house 
of the Lord, in the courts of the house of 
our God! Praise the Lord, for the Lord 
is good; sing to his name, for he is gra- 
cious.” 

Both Choirs: “O give thanks to the 
Lord, for he is good, 

People: “For his stedfast love endures 
for ever. 

Choir I: “To him who alone does great 
wonders, 

People: “For his stedfast love endures 
for ever. 

Choir II: “To him who by understand- 
ing made the heavens, 

People: “For his stedfast love endures 
for ever. 
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Choir I: “It is he who remembered us 
in our low estate, 

People: “For his. stedfast love endures 
for ever. 

Choir II: “O give thanks unto the God 
of heaven, 

People: “For his stedfast love endures 
for ever.” 


5. We worship through music 


Notr: This last service is a kind of 
summary of the month’s study of music 
in worship. It should be done with a 
certain degree of finish, and time should 
be allowed for advance rehearsal. Par- 
ents and friends may be invited. 

The order suggested below is tenta- 
tive. It would be much better if the lead- 
ers could work with a committee of 
children and plan together what to in- 
clude in the service. Perhaps one of the 
group could give a short talk concerning 
“Worship in our church.” By using a 
local church bulletin he could interpret 
the different musical parts of the serv- 


ice. Another person could describe the 

adoration, glory, and majesty of the 

service given in ancient days in the 

Temple at Jerusalem. 

Pretupe: (By instrumental group, if pos- 
sible. This may be a special number or 
a hymn such as “Joyful, joyful, we 
adore thee.”) 

Catt To WorsuHrP: Psalm 103:1,22. 

Hymn: “Men and children everywhere” 

Scripture: Psalm 150 or I Chronicles 
16:8-12 

Speciat Music (Instrumental) 


Cuoric SPEECH (Selections from Psalms 
135,136, as given in service No. 4) 

AntHem: A choral setting of Psalm 23. 
(Or “Brother James’s air,” arranged 
by Gordon Jacob, may be sung in 
unison.) 

PRAYER 

Cuorau Response: “May the words of my 
mouth” 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane and J. Martin BAILEY* 


For the worship committee: 


Perhaps one of the worst offenses of 
youth departments in church schools and 
of young people’s fellowship groups is 
the lack of advance planning for worship. 
Even a conscientious young person who 
would plan in advance is often asked 
with only an hour’s notice to “plan the 
devotional” or “give the service.” Or the 
adult advisor or superintendent just 
gives up on the young people and plans 
all the worship services himself and then 
hands out slips of paper with “parts” 
just before time to worship. 

This is why a worship committee can 
be a real asset. A committee can be 
chosen to plan a month's or two months’ 
work at a time, with the committee mem- 
bers themselves leading the services. Or 
a committee can be set up for a year or 
half-year and assign responsibility to 
others. In either case the committee 
should take the responsibility of planning 
in advance, letting the worship leader 
know when he is assigned, posting a list 


*Mrs. Baile: 


is part-time field worker 
for the Boar 


of Christian Education and 


Publication, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Mr. Bailey is Business Manager for 
the Journal. 
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THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Thanksgiving and Stewardship 


of leaders, and seeing that each leader 
gets available resources at least a week 
in advance. These resources should in- 
clude a copy of the Journal resources 
for the current month, the hymnal you 
regularly use, and whatever resource 
file or books your committee has ac- 
cumulated. 

A worship committee also has the re- 
sponsibility of training people to lead 
worship with reverence and dignity. 
Even when the leaders are not members 
of the committee, they could meet once 
a month with the adult advisor or teach- 
er. The resources in the Journal last 
month gave some hints on how to put 
a service together and the attitudes a 
leader should have. Some groups have 
one or more meetings devoted to train- 
ing all the members at once in the appre- 
ciation of worship. 

The atmosphere of worship itself is 
another area which often needs improve- 
ment. If your fellowship or class finds 
that there are announcements which 
need to be made, a new hymn to be 
practiced, or reports to be given, that is 
your cue to shorten the length of the 
service. The group will worship better 
if non-worship items are avoided be- 
tween prayers and hymns and poems and 
meditations and offerings. 

Another way to improve the atmos- 


phere of worship is to use a printed or 
mimeographed program occasionally. 
This permits you to take care of the little 
announcements and to use a hymn not 
in the hymnal or a responsive litany 
which is new. How much more worthy 
is a complete service in a worshipful 
atmosphere than a constant shifting of 
gears from God to the roller-skating 
party next Saturday, from praise to the 
meeting tonight! 

The order of worship given as a sample 
below shows how a worship service 
should so tell a story that it suffers by 
interruption. In other words, the worship 
service goes some place and the wor- 
shiper will not want to lose the path 
along the way. The service printed below 
is based on the experience of the Old 
Testament prophet Isaiah shown in 
Isaiah 6:1-8. 


In a vision, Isaiah saw the Lord as 


‘mighty, worthy of praise, and very holy. 


We express this idea by singing a hymn 
of praise at the beginning of our service. 


Isaiah became so conscious of being’ | 


in the~presence of God that he realized 


-that, as a human being, he was unworthy 


of God’s love. He confessed his unworthi- 
ness, saying: “Woe is me! For I am lost; 
... I have seen the Lord.” We have a 
prayer of confession that does the same 
for us—making us see that we, too, are 
unworthy of God’s love. But the Lord 
forgave Isaiah just as he does us. God 
then said to Isaiah, “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” God speaks to 
us in the service through the Scripture 
and meditation, asking us the same ques- 
tion. As Isaiah answered, “Here am I! 
Send me,” we have an opportunity to 
answer aS we pray, aS we give our 
offering, and as we sing a hymn of dedi- 


cation. 


A Sample Service . 


THEME: Our Gift to Give 

Catt TO WorsHIP: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory. 

Isaiah 6:3 

Hymn OF PRAISE: 

“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the 
King of Creation” or “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” 

PRAYER: 

Our heavenly father, thou hast given 
us much. 

For this we are grateful. 

We humbly confess that we have not 
used thy gifts wisely. We have wasted 
our time and our resources. We have 
wasted our money. We have hidden 
our abilities. 

For this we are truly sorry. 

Guide us so that we may hereafter 
use thy gifts in the service of thy king- 
dom. Amen. 

Scripture: Matthew 25:14-30 


MEDITATION: 


THe Two-TaLent Man 
“In a small Indiana town there is a 
shoemaker who serves as sexton of his 
church on Sundays. For forty years he 
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has played the violin, and every Sunday 
finds him in the choir with his violin. One 
Sunday his new minister heard him play 
for the first time, and the minister 
thought he had never heard a violin 
played with such artistic skill. He said 
to the man, ‘Otto, you’re truly a violinist; 
you're a genius. You could have been a 
concert violinist.’ 
“But the old man insisted he was not 
so good. Otto had been a child prodigy 
in the old country. His parents and his 
friends thought he was wonderful. On 
one occasion a great violin teacher vis- 
ited Prague and consented to hear the 
boy play. At the conclusion he said, 
‘Otto, you are a good violinist. You have 
a gift. But you do not have “the gift.” 
ut you must always play. ... You see, 
tto, the world does not depend at all 
upon the so-called great ones for its 
music, but upon people like you.’”? 

The bulk of us are two-talent peo- 
ple. There are some greatly endowed 
and others less endowed; most of us 
have a gift but not “the gift.’ We may 
sing in the choir but would never be 
competition to Pat Boone. Yet we have 
as much obligation to sing as he does 
to leading the songs in his own home 
church, 

What has our church asked to be done 
lately? Is it play the piano? Or help in 
the nursery? Or lead a service? Perhaps 
we can’t do it as well as others. Perhaps 
they have “the gift.” But before we say 
no we remember that God does not de- 
pend on the so-called great ones but 
upon people like us. 

PRAYER: 

We acknowledge thy Lordship in all 
things, O God of heaven and earth, who 
controllest the whole universe, our world 
and everything in it. Be pleased to accept 
our gratitude for thy mastery of life in 
all its forms. Help us to present ourselves 
willingly in the service of thy Son who 
offered his life for us all. Amen? 
OFFERING: ’ 

A part of ourselves, we give, O God; 

A part of ourselves we consecrate here. 
Claim our whole selves, O God, 

Time, talents, all, 

Till our surrendered lives, 

Thy plans fulfill. Amen. 

Hymn or Denication: “Take My Life” 
BenepicTtion: “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


Resources for other Sundays: 


SuGccEsTED THEMEs: 
“Take my moments and my days” 
“Take my silver and my gold” 
“We give thee but thine own” 
Time, talent, treasure 
Stewardship Sunday is November 9 
Thanksgiving Sunday is November 27 


A CALL To WorsHIP FOR THANKSGIVING: 


Leader: O give thanks to the Lord, for 
he is good, 

Group: for his steadfast love endures 
for ever. 


*From 1957-58 Stewardship Facts, Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Benevolence, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Used by’ per- 
mission. 

*Frederick Rest, Worship Aids for 52 
Services, Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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Leader: O give thanks to the God of gods, 
Group: for his steadfast love endures 
for ever, 
Leader: O give thanks to the Lord of 
Lords, 
Group: for his steadfast love endures 
for ever. 
Psalm 136:1-3 


Hymns: 


Hymns concerning stewardship: 
“Take my life” 
“Take thou our minds, dear Lord” 
“Give of your best to the Master” 
“Lord, speak to me” 
“The voice of God is calling” 
“We thank thee, Lord thy paths of 
service Lead” 

Hymns for Thanksgiving: 
“Come, ye thankful people, come” 
“Now thank we all our God” 
“My God, I thank thee” 
“We plow the fields” 
A hymn for after the offering: 

We Give Thee But Thine Own 

(Tune: Schumann) 
We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be: 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee. 
May we Thy bounties thus 
As stewards true receive, 
And gladly, as Thou blessest us, 
To Thee our first-fruits give. 
To comfort and to bless, 
To find a balm for woe, 
To tend the lone and fatherless, 
Is angels’ work below. 
The captive to release, 
To God the lost to bring, 
Go teach the way of life and peace, 
It is a Christ-like thing. 
And we believe Thy word, 
Though dim our faith may be, 
Whate’er for Thine we do, O Lord, 
We do it unto Thee. 
Wittiam WatsHam How, ‘1864 


ScRIPTURE PASSAGES: 

Stewardship: Matthew 25:14-30; Mark 
12:13-17; 12:41-44; Luke 12:13-21; 12: 
22-34; 16:1-13; II Corinthians 9:6-15. 

Thanksgiving: Deuteronomy  26:1-11; 
Psalm 65; 92. 

PRAYERS: 

A STEWARDSHIP PRAYER 

O Father, may it never be said of us 
who are thy stewards that, having come 
to an open door, we closed it, having 
come to a lighted candle, we quenched it, 
having heard the voice of the neighbor 
begging bread, we made denial, speaking 
of our own ease. . .. Rather may thy 
great gifts to us, both of means and of 
opportunity, work in us thy will, and 
may we become, for Jesus’ sake, thy 

perfectly faithful stewards. 
JEAN MACKENZIE 

For THE Harvest SEASON 

Almighty and evelasting God, who hast 
graciously given to us the fruits of the 
earth in their season, we yield thee hum- 
ble and hearty thanks for these thy 
bounties, beseeching thee to give us 
grace rightly to use them in thy glory 
and the relief of those that need; through 


From The Hymnal, p. 528, Eden Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. Used by permis- 
sion. 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


For MeEpIraTIon: 


PENNILESS 


Penniless . 
A while 
Without food 
I can live; 
But it breaks my heart 
To know 
I cannot give. 


Penniless .... 
I can share my rags, 
But I— 
I cannot bear to hear 
Starved children cry. 


Penniless .... 
And rain falls, 
But trust is true. 
Helpless, I wait to see 
What God will do. 


ToyvoHiko Kacawa’‘ 


Wuo Wovutp Have GurEssep? 


That my money is really another pair 
of feet to walk today 

where Christ would Walk if He 

were still a man on earth? 

Or what is my money but another 
pair of hands to heal and feed 

and bless the desperate families 

of the earth? 

What is my money but prayer of 
intercession suddenly crossing 

time and space to help answer 

its own petition in one swift, 

unselfish gesture? 

What is my money but my Other 

Self—either hard and cold and 
metallic, like cash in a cask 
box—or warm and exciting and 
compassionate—tenderness in 

action. 

It is my Christian Life! 
—Light from the Heights’ 
Wo Micut se Excusep? 

Horace Bushnell made a penetrating 
list of all who might be excused from 
giving to missions: Those who believe 
that it is “every man for himself” in 
this world. Those who believe that Jesus 
Christ made a mistake when he said: 
“Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation.” Those who 
regret that missionaries ever came to our 
ancestors with this good news. Those who 
believe that the gospel is not the power 
of God and cannot save anybody. Those 
who want no share in the final victory. 
Those who believe they are not account- 
able to God for the money entrusted to 
them. Those who are prepared to accept 
the final sentence: “As you did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” 

When we are little, or even as young 
people in high school, when we need to 
be excused from anything, our parent 
writes a note to the teacher, “Please 
excuse Johnny because... .” 

There are things in this world for 
which we assume responsibility our- 
selves. Young people are not so young 
that they cannot take responsibility to 
do a task or to write their own excuses 
to the world for these things. Our re- 
sponsibility to our church is one of them. 
What excuse do you use? Or are you 
the faithful steward who gives and does 
not need to say “Please excuse me, God.” 


‘From Songs from the Slums, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Copyright 1935 by Whitmore and 
eae: By permission of the Abingdon 

eSs, 
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Families on the move 
(Continued from page 21) 


activities. It is especially important 
that members of about the same age 
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Other Sizes Available 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


fa RUSH TRIAL ORDER. TODAY & 


FOLDCRAFT, 357 K St., Mendota, Minn. H 


| 
Please ship one 8’ Portable Partition:on trial. ] 
All I have to pay is the freight charge. You 

may bill me for $31.75 if I decide to keep it. l 
If not, I will return it to you within 30 days, | 
freight collect, without obligation. | 
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as the parents in the new families 
issue personal invitations to attend 
church and Sunday school, and offer 
to go with the family, Some persons 
are reluctant to go for the first time 
to a church where they know no one. 
Other members of the congregation 
can then make them feel welcome. 
The token handshakes and smiles 
mean little unless they are backed up 
with action to indicate a sincere in- 
terest in the newcomers. One dinner 
invitation can be worth more than a 
hundred people murmuring hurried- 
ly, “We are glad you are here.” 

2. Avoid frightening a newcomer 
away by asking him at first meeting 
to take a Sunday school class or to 
sing in the choir. Each one needs to 
contribute of himself in order to 
“belong” to the church, but he will 
do so more willingly if he can choose 
to contribute according to his own 
talents and abilities. It is far -etter 
to offer him a description of many 
ways of serving and give him some 
choices. While he may not be effective 
in working with children, or may not 
be able to carry a tune, he may be 
outstanding in program planning for 
an adult group. 

3. The Sunday school teacher should 
make a special effort to help any new 
child feel at ease and welcome through 
such teaching devices as these: Ask 
him to tell about the place from which 
he came. Invite him to share with the 
group some of the songs he knows. 
Appoint a friendly youngster (one 
who lives near the newcomer is an 
especially good choice) to show him 
around the Sunday school room and 
the church and to introduce him to 
others. Be aware of any differences 
in religious practice or interpretation 
(this often happens when the move 
has necessitated shifting between 
denominations which have almost the 
same name) and help the child-en 
resolve any conflicts over these. Give 
the child some specific responsibility 
to help him fit in with the group. Keep 
each session at a high level of interest 
so that the child will want to come 
back. Always be warm, sincerely 
friendly, and ready to serve the new- 
comer as counselor and guide. 

People on the move present the 
churches with a challenge. In fact, the 
influence of mobility is keenly felt by 
a church as an organization which 


has a definite membership—people. 


who are related to one another in 
study, worship, and social life. Faced 
by a new group of people, sometimes 
different from themselves in back- 
ground, the members of a church may 
refuse to go after the newcomers or 
to change the program to meet their 
needs. If the population of the com- 
munity changes radically, such a 


church may move to another locality 
or weaken and die. 

Yet the newcomers, if given a 
chance, may make a fine contribution 
to the church. In any case, they are 
people who need the Christian fellow- 
ship and the ministrations of the 


church. Those churches which are | 


strong enough in spirit to meet the 
challenge will initiate special activi- 
ties to attract new members, will wel- 
come them with sincerity, and will 
help them’ meet their social, emo- 
tional, and spiritual needs. The mem- 
bers of such churches will be fulfilling 
Paul’s injunction, “Let each ‘of you 
look not only to his own interests, but 
also to the interests of others.” 


Adult classes get out 
of their ruts 
(Continued from page 9) 


basis of the replies, Monday night was : 


chosen and a course was selected on 
“Christian Beliefs.” Although only 
thirty or forty people were expected 
to enroll, ninety-six registered and 
bought the textbook. When the course 
was completed this spring, the attend- 
ance had never fallen below one 
hundred and five. 


This fall the adult work committee | 


plans to have five classes on topics — 


related to the Christian faith in com- 


parison with other religions and be- — 


liefs found in the New York area. 
One woman, when asked if Monday 
night was not a difficult time to give 
to a church school class for adults, 
responded, “Why no, I can come with 
my husband and spend the evening 
without a worry about taking the 
children home or a rush to get home 
for Sunday dinner.” 

Will adults respond? Yes, if a con- 


cerned inner group of adults sees the ~ 


importance of education for adults, 
provides significant learning experi- 
ences with a varied curriculum, and 
helps adults to be motivated by a de- 
sire to know, understand, and serve 
God in the fellowship of the church. 


HANDSOME LECTERN 
Se: for church or 
a church school 


Made of beautifully fin- 
ished solid oak or solid 
walnut, with 2034"" x 1634" 
slanted top supported by 
a single square column on 
a sturdy base. Height 
adjustable at 42, 45 or 48 
inches. Light oak or dark 
oak, $37.50; walnut, $42.50. 
F. O. B. Nashville. Order 
direct from 


Southern Colonial Furniture Manufacturing Co. 


914-922 Ewing Avenue Nashville, Tennessee 
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Adventures for the family 
through books 


(Continued from page 23) 
dell. Johnny pretended that he was a 
good ballplayer to make his little, blind 
brother happy. It was only after the 
brother knew the truth that they were 
both happy. Little, Brown, $2.75. (8-12 
yrs.) 

Wild Geese Flying, by Cornelia Meigs, 
illustrated by Charles Geer. Through a 
misunderstanding the new family in 
Vermont was not welcomed. The family 
kept on being kind to all, and finally the 
mystery was solved. Macmillan, $2.75. 
(10-12 yrs.) 

Your Neighbor Celebrates, by Arthur 
Gilbert and Oscar Tarcov. Illustrated 
with photographs. Text and photographs 
show how Jewish young people cele- 
brate special occasions in their temples 
and homes. Friendly House, $2.50. (10 
yrs. and up) 


For young people 


The Americans, by Harold Coy. The 
story of the many religious and national 
groups which have made America. It 
ends with a challenge to young people to 
make it a better country in the future. 
Little, Brown, $4.50. 

Captain of the Planter, by Dorothy 
Sterling. A true story of the Negro, 
Robert Small, and his heroic struggle for 
the freedom of his people. Doubleday 
Junior Books, $2.95. 

Christmas Songs and Their Stories, by 
Herbert H. Wernecke. Facts about 
Christmas songs from different countries 
and different racial backgrounds. When 
possible the origins of the songs, and 
stories of the writers and composers are 
given. Complete words of the songs are 
included. Westminster, $2.50. 

Famous Negro Heroes of America, by 
Langston Hughes, illustrated by Gerald 
McCann. Stories of sixteen people from 
the 16th to 20th centuries who have 
served America and her ideals. Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00. 

Kalena, by Esma Rideout Booth, illus- 
trated by E. Harper Johnson. Kalena 
lived in Africa where girls married 
young. She wanted an education before 
her marriage—and she found a way! 
Longmans, Green, $3.00. 

Mary Ellis, Student Nurse, by Hope 

Newell. A second-year student nurse is 
devoted to her work. Through it she 
gains understanding of the world and of 
herself. Harper, $2.75. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, by Emma 
Gelders Sterne, illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. Born free of slave-born parents, 
Mrs. Bethune grew to be one of the most 
influential women of her time. She was 
an educator, an advisor to the president 
of the United States, and was a con- 
sultant at the formation of the UN. 
Knopf, $3.50. 

Ring of Fate, by Jean Bothwell. A 
seventeen-year-old Muslim girl repre- 
sents the young women of India who 
are seeking knowledge and freedom from 
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ancient mores. Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. 

Shadow Across the Campus, by Helen 
R. Sattley. The story of three high school 
friends who went to college together. 
When the Jewish friend was excluded 
from the sorority because she was Jewish 
the other two did something constructive 
about it. 


Dodd, Mead, $2.75. aC 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny, by Henry nd always ie 


Thomas, illustrated by Polly Bolian. As 
a child Elizabeth had shared in the fam- 
ily reading time and some of the truths 
learned there stayed in her memory. 
One in particular, “He who angers you, 
conquers you,” helped her during the 
years she was trying to share with the 
medical profession around the world her 
information about treating polio. On 
every hand she found great resistance. 
After years of patient work she proved 
the worth of her experiences. Putnam, 
$2.00. 


For young people and adults 


Favorite Poems, Old and New, selected 
by Helen Ferris, illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Poems for family reading 
with an introduction about family ex- 
periences with poetry. Doubleday, $4.75. 


For the Glory of God, by Helen Norris. 
That man’s money alone cannot build a 
church to “the glory of God” is some- 
thing a young minister learned when he 
went to his first parish. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Gift, written and illustrated by 
Helen Schuyler Hull. The old wood- 
earver knew the Christ-child’s spirit 
must be in the heart before Christmas is 
understood. A beautiful story for family 
reading at Christmas time. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

The Life of Christ in Masterpieces of 
Art and the Words of the New Testa- 
ment, selection and introduction by 
Marvin Ross. Bible text and over forty 
full-color copies of great paintings from 
the 11th to 16th centuries tell the story 
of Jesus’ life. Harper, $10.00. 

Our Family Worships at Home, by 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. A 
record of practical experiences in family 
worship with children over nine years of 
age. Abingdon, $2.50. 

The Picture History of Painting, by 
H. W. Janson and Dora Jane Janson. 
The story of painting from earliest cave 
drawings to modern works of art. Illus- 
trated with more than 500 reproductions, 
more than 100 in full color. Abrams, 
$15.00. 

A Prayer for Everyday, by John Lewis 
Sandlin. Prayers for use in family or 
individual worship. Index of subjects 
included. Revell, $1.95. 

Preacher with a Plow, by Samuel B. 
Coles. Dr. Coles, son of slaves, tells of 
his work in Africa after his education in 
America. This story is a challenge to 
all who believe in world brotherhood. 
Houghton, $3.50. 
~ To Know God Better, by Winifred 
Rhoades. Two hundred meditations and 
prayers, many drawn from great Chris- 
tian writers from the 5th century to the 
present time. Harper, $2.95. 


There is NO. 4 


Middle-East 


Middle East 


in relation- 


the world.” 


Part of 


John S. Badeau, . 
The Lands Between 


THE LANDS BETWEEN 
by John S. Badeau 


"...@ concise vignette of the 
Middle East area, its history and 
its social and political developmént 
with particular reference to the 
influence of Christianity in 

the Moslem world...” 


BOOKS 


—The Indianapolis Times 
Cloth $2.95, paper $1.75 


MIDDLE EAST 
PILGRIMAGE 
by R. Park Johnson 


“...@n excellent introduction to 
a study which must include land, 
people, religion, history, politics, 
and economics... particularly 
effective interpretation of 
nationalism and of changes 

in Islam.” 


—The Christian Century 
Cloth $2.95! paper $1.50 


CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 
by Glora Wysner 


“An account of the tensions and 
their underlying causes which leave 
young people in the Middle East 
today ‘caught in the middle’... 
Highly recommended.” 

—Library Journal 
Cloth $2.95, paper $1.50 


Order from your 
bookstore today 
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off the Press 


52 Story Sermons 


By Benjamin P. Browne, Philadelphia. 
The Judson Press. 1958, 179 pp. $2.50. 


This book has an inadequate title, for 
it contains much besides the fifty-two 
story sermons. There are seven short 
chapters which deal with the pastor’s 
relationships with children, various ways 
of including children in a church service, 
correlating parts of the service with 
training in worship in the church school, 
encouraging children to attend the 
church service, and ways of preparing 
and using story sermons. There are also 
eight pages of prayers for use with chil- 
dren and thirteen pages of brief illustra- 
tions for use in adult sermons to make 
the sermons understandable to children. 
There is a list of twenty-nine resource 
books from which story material can be 
drawn for use in sermons to children. 

The fifty-two story sermons, most of 
them tested during the author’s own 
pastoral ministry, are grouped in five 
sections: stories for any time, special day 
stories, hymn stories, missionary stories, 
and stories of our presidents. The stories 
are well told and many of them contain 
information of interest to persons young 
or old. Dr. Browne believes that it is 
important to use information in chil- 
dren’s stories. Most readers of this book 
will probably agree that the most inter- 
esting and convincing of the stories are 
those which give fresh and important in- 
formation, though Dr. Browne has skill 
also in the use of imagination. 

This book will be useful to ministers 
and also to church school leaders, espe- 
cially if they will learn from Dr. Browne, 
not just borrow from him. 

Vircit E. Foster 


Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible 


By Will Sessions. St. Louis, 

Bethany Press, 1958. 208 pp. $3.50. 
Biographical sketches of 52 outstand- 
ing Bible personalities from Adam to 
Luke are presented for easy reference. 
Through the stories of these men and 
women we see also many other people, 
familiar and less known, whose lives they 
touched. Each story is vividly told, with 
background history and Scripture refer- 
ences. Teachers and Bible students will 
find it a handy guide for individual char- 
acter study, and also interesting reading 
for a “bird’s-eye view” of biblical history. 
Etsa HERREILERS 


The 
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The Gospel from the Mount 


By John Wick Bowman and Roland W. 
Tapp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1957. 189 pp. $3.75. 


The Gospel from the Mount is a most 
helpful book by a very able scholar. The 
purpose of the book is “to popularize 
interpretations of the Sermon on the 
Mount,” and it represents the judgment 
of the author distilled from some thirty 
years of teaching to theological students 
on three continents. 

Dr. Bowman maintains that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is not an apocalyptic 
utterance or a kind of new law having 
no relevancy for our time, but is the 
good news as to the nature of the King- 
dom of God and how we can become 
active citizens in it. 

Jesus is portrayed in this volume as a 
master of the teaching art who employed 
the three most up-to-date methods prev- 
alent in Hebrew literature and in his 
day, namely, the sermon, the parable, and 
the poem. 

This book is skillfully clear in its de- 
velopment. It is divided into six parts. 
After the preface, introduction and pro- 
logue, there are four major divisions: 
Traveling the Christian Way, Kingdom 
Righteousness and the Persons of Others, 
Kingdom Righteousness and True Re- 
ligion, and How Does the Christian Be- 
come that Way? It concludes with an 
Epilogue on the Effectiveness of Jesus’ 
Preaching. 

Dr. Bowman, in his preface, graciously 
acknowledges his “debt of lasting grati- 
tude” to the co-author, Roland W: Tapp, 
his beloved student and research col- 
league. 

Dr. Bowman’s constant contention and 
conclusion is that the Sermon on the 
Mount is clearly an integral part of the 


whole Bible message and that it is as. 


valid now as it was in the time of Christ. 
Moreover, he contends that Jesus was 
more than a prophet, as his message was 
the Incarnate Word. As the herald of a 
new day Jesus embodied in his own per- 
son the gospel of the Kingdom of God 
which he preached. 

Ray FREEMAN JENNEY 


The Church Faces the Isms 


Edited by Arnold Black Rhodes. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 304 pp. $4.50. 


Eleven Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary teachers, using the Bible as their 
point of reference, seek, against a brief 
but broad historical perspective, to be 
objective and constructive, even where 
most critical of each of a dozen “isms.” 

Four movements are termed primarily 
cultural: Totalitarianism; Racism; Nat- 
uralism, Scientism, Modernism; Secular- 
ism. Louisville scores increasingly well 
on the race issue. Whether Secularism is 
a “formidable rival to Christian faith 
or... an enervating influence which 
waters down effective Christian witness 
..., to whatever degree it may be pres- 
ent ... it must be understood and dealt 
with by church leaders.” 

Predominantly biblical concerns like 
Fundamentalism, Adventism, Dispensa- 
tionalism, and Perfectionism, are given 


good-tempered consideration, with a re= 
freshing amount of light as compared 
with many heated rebuttals of exagger-_ 
ated or erratic emphases. Throughout, 
the spirit of friendly conservatism is suc=_ 
cessfully maintained. “Sects germinate in| 
soil . . . overfertilized for some one crop, 
Even in this day of great union efforts, 
the Church universal suffers at the hands. 
of the church particular. The revival of 
the sects parallels the ecumenical move- 
ment.” 

The middle section deals with forces 
both biblical and cultural. Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism, and the healing sects 
are interestingly grouped with denom- 
inationalism and ecumenism, which latter. 
are presented as powerful “movements in 
opposite directions.” The exposition of 
the three types:of non-Protestant relig- 
ion is irenic and informative, and discus- 
sion of the two contrasting tendencies 
within Protestantism novel and arresting. 

Realistically viewed, “The mathemat- 
ics of . . . family unification (among 
closely related denominations) is much 
easier than either the psychology or the 
theology of such an effort.” A lax in- 
clusiveness, it is held, can blur “essential 
distinctiveness”; diversity and creative- 
ness are important; and there is danger 
in. theological compromise. Fortunately, 
the growing “profound sense of unity 
in Christ . . . transcends mere con- 
geniality (or lack of it) and identity 
of verbal confession (or lack of it). It 
is given of God, is rooted in faith as 
trust-belief, and is expressed in love 
(agape) when lives are oriented to God 
in Christ.” The historical significance of 
“Life and Work” may here be under- 
valued; some readers of this unique 
chapter by President Frank H. Caldwell 
may even feel that ecumenism is more 
than an “ism,” after all. 

Ross W. SANDERSON 


The Life and Teaching 
of Jesus Christ — 


By James S. Stewart. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 192 pp. Paper, $1.50. 
This is a reprint of a book, first 
published some years ago, which has had 
a wide use as a text particularly with 
older youth and adult groups. It is quite 
comprehensive and the suggested daily 
Bible readings and questions for dis- 
cussions at the end of each chapter make 
it very usable. The interpretation of 
Jesus is theological, not in terms of sub- 
stitutionary atonement, but rather as the 
embodiment of the divine grace of for- 
giveness. The quality of sinlessness in 
his life stood as a perpetual affront to 
the forces of evil in the world and en- 
abling him to triumph over them. 
Stmes Less_y 


Rabbinic Stories for Christian 
Ministers and Teachers 


By William B. Silverman, with an in- 
troduction by Halford E. Luccock. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 221 pp. $3.50. 


Christian leaders have long known of 
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the existence of the vast literature of 
the Midrash, the Talmud, and the Ha- 
sidic Rabbis, but only a few have had 
more than a slight acquaintance with it. 
Knowing this and being aware of the 
deep interest of Christians in Jewish 
sermonic source material, Dr. Silverman 
has prepared this selected anthology of 
Jewish homiletical stories, homilies, leg- 
ends, and scriptural interpretations. 

The book has a two-fold purpose: to 
help Christians have a better under- 
standing of “the teachings and ethical in- 
sights of the Jewish tradition,’ and to 
“promote understanding and strengthen 
the ties that bind Christian and Jew in a 
spiritual brotherhood.” The stories are 
arranged under such familiar categories 
as God, man, prayer, piety, justice, faith, 
immortality and future hope. 

This book is to be commended to min- 


‘isters and Bible teachers, for it will serve 


Living Literature 


of Lasting Significance 


to broaden one’s base of understanding. 
The Hebrews had a unique approach to 
human problems. When we realize that 
Jesus must have been nurtured on inter- 
pretative stories of this kind, the reading 
of them here should help one to gain a 
better insight into his teachings. 

Stites LEssty 


History of Religions 


By E. O. James. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 237 pp. $2.75. 

Coming at a time when the interest in 
world religions is so widespread, this 
book is timely. The author’s acquaintance 
with both archeological and anthropolog- 
ical data, as well as literary matters, 
sheds much light on the whole subject, 
and also adds greatly to the book’s use- 
fulness. 


WESTMINSTER 


Making the Most of Your Best 


By Davin A. Macrennan. Here is a warmly inspiring book that affirms 
the “power of positive believing’’—and that puts Christian joy and zest 
back into the fight against anxiety, depression and frustration. 


Publication date: October 20. $3.00 


The Spirit is Willing 
By Davip Westey Soper. This sequel to You Have Met Christ describes 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit at work in the world today. 


Publication date: October 20. $2.50 


He is Lord of All 


By Euvcene Carson Brake. In this important book, Dr. Blake focuses 
on the relationship of Christ to man: the nature of Christ’s church; 
the nature of man; how Christ establishes his rule in men’s hearts; the 
universal claims of the church; and the question: “How is one to know 


God, who is Lord?” 


Ready. $1.00 


On the Way 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


By Oxtve Wyon. To read this book is to taste the spiritual life itself, 
for here is a practical guide toward fulfilling true spiritual potential—and 
toward finding “The Way of Life’”’ and “The Way of Prayer” 


Now at your bookstore 
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Publication date: October 20. $2.50 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


True to its title, the book is a historical 
treatise. The opening chapter is on ori- 
gins. Then come chapters on the reli- 
gions of the Ancient Middle East, India, 
China and Japan, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism, Greece and Rome, Christianity 
and Islam, and a splendid closing dis- 
cussion of important factors involved in 
the study of the history of religions. 

There are good bibliographies with 
each chapter and numerous illustrations. 
While the print is small, the typographi- 
cal arrangement is attractively done. 

Stites Lressty 


No Escape from Life 


By John Sutherland Bonnell. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 215 pp. 
$3.75. 

This splendid book is based on Dr. 
Bonnell’s more than thirty years ex- 
perience as a minister-counselor. Its 
over-all purpose is to point people to 
an acceptance of life rather than try to 
escape from it through such devices as 
anxiety neuroses, alcohol, tranquilizers, 
or suicide. 

In accomplishing this, his text-book is 
the Bible and the solutions to problems 
are based on the resources of help in- 
herent in the Christian faith. The factual 
material included comes from case 
studies and this adds dramatic interest 
to the book. There is a balance and a 
maturity of judgment here that is most 
gratifying. It will bear reading by both 
ministers or other counselors and lay 
people. 

Stites Lressty 


Folk Arts and Crafts 


By Marguerite Ickis. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1957. 269 pp. $5.95. 

Folk Arts and Crafts presents au- 
thentic articles and designs drawn from 
the folk art of some thirty different cul- 
tures. Most of the items are functional, 
at least in the country from which they 
are drawn. 

The book gives many good ideas but 
does not include much “how-to” ma- 


terial. This would make a good supple- 


MORE 
TO vou 


A Teen Guide - 
‘for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 

for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


POWER 


mentary book for the person or library 
well supplied with the basic techniques 
of crafts, tired of the common uses of 
crafts, and looking for new ideas. 
Betty BaILey 


Christian Social Responsibility 


Edited by Harold C. Letts. 3 vols. 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 
Paper, $4.75 set. 

Vol. 1—Evxistence Today (166 pp., 
$1.50) 

Vol. 2—The Lutheran Heritage (190 
pp., $1.75) 

Vol. 3— Life in Community (227 pp., 
$2.25) 

These volumes, the result of six years 
of study by fourteen leaders in The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
do that communion great honor. They 


“speak clearly and pertinently to our 
post-war crisis in culture.” This schol- 
arly study of the Lutheran scriptural and 
confessional grounds for social action 
should prove of use not only to thought- 
ful Lutheran laymen as well as clergy, 
but also to non-Lutherans. 

Volume I is a readable, penetrating, 
extremely useful discussion of life as it 
is now lived by Protestant Americans. 
Karl H. Hertz, Wittenberg sociologist, 
analyzing “Western Society in Trans- 
formation,” plunges the reader immedi- 
ately into “Existence Today.” Philoso- 
pher Charles W. Kegley of Wagner 
College follows on “The Mind of Western 
Civilization”; Pastor Franklin Sherman 
of Chicago writes of “Personal Life in an 
Age of Anxiety”; theologian Martin J 
Heinecken of Philadelphia on “False 
Hopes and the Gospel.” 

Hertz is especially strong in his rec- 


Now complete — 
the popular series that makes Christian 


doctrine plain for “everyman” 


LAYMAN’S 
TEHOLOGICAL 
LTB RAE Y 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS by Wirtiam Miter. A 
highly unusual book that shows how the Christian faith can raise 
the level of political activity in the United States. Dr. Miller argues 
that the traditional American attitude of nonpoliticalism is in deep 
error and then illuminates the connections between Christianity and 
politics. The result is a penetrating literate and important book. $1. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE by Frep J. DensEeaux. Understanding 
the Bible is concerned with the reader’s understanding of the central 
message of the Bible — the creation and recreation of the covenant-bond. 
The authgr shows that the church is the instrument through which 
Biblical revelation is communicated; explains what the “covenant-bond” 


‘“ 


means and tells the story of the covenant people; and discusses “‘re- 
creation and renewal” as it results from the acceptance of the terms 
demanded by God through the Bible. $1. 


The ten other volumes in the LAYMAN'S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. $1 each 


Mopern Rivats To CurisTIAN Farru by Cornelius Loew 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CuuRCH by Robert McAfee Brown 
Tue CuristTiaAn Man by William Hamilton 
BELIEVING IN Gop by Daniel Jenkins 
Maxine Eruicat Decisions by Howard Clark Kee 
Tue MEAninc oF Curist by Robert Johnson 
Lire, Deatu, Anp Destiny by Roger L. Shinn 
Barriers To Beier by Norman Langford 
A Fair For THE Nations by Charles Forman 
PRAYER AND PEersonat Reticion by John B, Coburn 


ognition of the urbanization of our soci- 
ety, and the consequences of the loss of 
the geographical parish. Two sentences 
on page 36 pose a major problem. “De- 
spite ecumenicity on the national scene 
and cooperation among religious leaders 
even in local councils of churches, the 
average American Protestant goes his 
own denominational way, altogether. too 
frequently little aware of the larger fel- 
lowship of believers.” (It is the sociolo- 
gist who makes note of ecumenicity at 
the grass roots.) Accordingly Hertz finds 
that in the local community “effective 
cooperative effort for Christian action is 
almost a structural impossibility, and a 
sense of common participation in the 
community of believers almost nonex- 
istent for the laity.” (One keeps hoping 
that some later chapter will say what 
can be done about this.) 

In Volume III, “Life in Community,” 
in a brilliant chapter on “The Structure 
of Christian Ethics,” Chicago theologian 
Joseph Sittler insists, “Needs that are’ 
shaped by structures must be met by 
help that also is structured.” And the 
rest of the third volume, whether deal- 
ing with the relation of Christian Faith 
to Culture, Economic Life, the Political 
Order, or Family Life, all of which are 
ably discussed by other writers, reiter- 
ates the need for practical expression of 
Christian love, and the inevitability of 
it if the believer really responds in faith 
to the Gospel. ; 

The final chapter on “The Church as 
Community and Mission,” by the editor, 
is an excellent summons to Lutherans in 
particular, and to all of us in general. 

For this rich contribution, in the Lu- 
theran idiom, to the enlarging conversa- 
tion now going on as prelude to more 
responsible ecumenical churchmanship, 


_and its new testimony to the contempo- 


rary stature of Martin Luther, we are 
all grateful. Let Calvinist, Anglican, and 
all the rest listen attentively, and add 
their contributions to this conversational 
forum, remembering that Christian re- 
sponsibility must be more than parochial, 
yet local as well as universal. 

Ross W. SANDERSON 


Melanchthon 


By Clyde Leonard Manschreck. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 350 pp. $6.00. 


This new biography of the Reformation 
colleague and friend of Luther, the au-— 
thor of the Augsburg Confession, the 
“teacher of Germany,” will be interesting © 
to all Protestant church school leaders. 
It is copiously illustrated with woodcuts 
and contemporary drawings and por- 
traits, a worthy companion in content 
and treatment to Roland H. Bainton’s 
life of Luther, Here I Stand. 

Melanchthon here emerges as_ the 
scholar of the Reformation, true friend 
of Martin Luther, faithful to the princi- 
ples of the Reformed faith, mediator 
between disputants and negotiator of 
church union efforts. The book vigorously 
defends Melanchthon against charges 
made in his lifetime and repeated ever 
since of appeasement of Catholic forces 
and betrayal of the Protestant cause. 

G. E. Knorr 
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Segregation and the Bible 


By Everett Tilson. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 176 pp. $2.50 cloth, $1.50 
paper. 

Does the Bible demand segregation? 
Does it record precedents to support the 
general principle of segregation? What 
are the implications of the basic biblical 
faith, if any, for the Christian approach 
to this problem in human relations? 

Answers to the above questions are 
sought within the framework of assump- 
tions about the nature and use of the 
Scriptures on which such arguments 
seem to rest. The biblical quotations 
follow the King James version. 

Those who look to the Bible for guid- 
ance will find here a helpful study. 

R. L. Hunt 


American Judaism 
By Nathan Glazer. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. 176 pp. $3.50. 


Luther’s Works, Volume 22. 


Translated by Jaroslav Pelikan. St. 
Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 
558 pp. $6.00. 


The Lapsed; The Unity of the Cath- 
olic Church, by St. Cyprian. 


Translated and annotated by Maurice 
Bevenot. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1957. 133 pp. $2.75. 


The Song of Songs: Commentary and 
Homilies, by Origen. 


FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


Translated and annotated by R. P. 
Lawson. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1957. 385 pp. $4.00. 


The Freedom of the Will, by Jona- 
than Edwards. 


Edited by Paul Ramsey. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1957. 494 pp. $6.50. 


Love and Justice, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. 


Edited by D. B. Robertson. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1957. 309 pp. 
$6.00. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of Man. 


By T. F. Torrance. Grand Rapids, Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 
183 pp. $3.00. 


A number of translations of classical 
theological works and selected writings 
of outstanding theologians were pub- 
lished last year. These publications are 
all of vital interest to the student of 
theology, and to pastors and directors 
of Christian education. They are tough 
going for the layman. 

A project which is of special interest 
is the translation into English of all of 
Luther’s works. This is a joint under- 
taking of the Muhlenberg Press and the 
Concordia Publishing House. The cur- 
rent volume is the fourth in a fifty-five 
volume edition. It contains Luther’s 
sermons on the Gospel of St. John, 
chapters 1-4. These sermons have never 
before appeared in print. With the re- 
newed interest in Luther in theological 


Wi it be — for you and your family — a real Christian celebration of the 


birth of Jesus, or will it be just another round of parties and gifts? 


If you would observe Christmas as a Christian, start now to prepare your heart. 


By using the daily devotions of The Upper Room in the weeks preceding Christ- 


mas, your family or your church group will approach this Christian season 


Spiritually refreshed and prepared to celebrate Christmas in a Christian way. 
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10 or more 
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Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; three years, $2. Air Mail Edition for 
young people at school and in military service, same price. 
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How | unen 
the Church DELINQUENCY 


BEGINS 

Can Help o 
Where 
DELINQUENCY 
Begins 

Guy L. Roserts. In this challenging 
book, the author outlines a dynamic 
new role for the church in combatting 
delinquency. He includes case histories 
of problem children, discusses the 
causes and cures of delinquency, and 
cites actual programs of individual 
churches and denominations for help- 
ing delinquent children and their fam- 
ilies. For anyone interested in helping 


children. $3.00 


Man/’s Estimate of Man 
E. H. Rosertson. Summarizing the at- 
tempts of the Freudians, the Marxists, 
and the Existentialists to meet the basic 
anxieties of man, the author contrasts 


with these the grandeur of the Christian 
view. $2.25 
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INTERPRETER’ 


Pr ised d by The Christian eu as 

‘the best two-foot shelf of books abou 

the Bible now available in the Engh 
anguage,” The Interpreter’s Bible is~ 
already becoming recognized as the 
tandard Bible commentary of our 
ime. dts twelve volumes place at your 
fingertips the finest thinking of the 
world’s most eminent Bible scholars 
and theologians—and now you can get 
he set et a new low price! 


THE 12-vOLUME SET, $89.50 
SINGLE VOLUMES, $8.75 


Order from your bookstore today 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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C. S. LEWIS 


states the case for 


---MIRACLES: 
A : 
Preliminary 


CS a ere 


Every Chris- 
tian educator 
can use the 
telling argu- 
= ments of this 
book to meet the questions 
that inevitably arise in the 
perplexing area of miracles. 
The author of Screwtape Let- 
ters here brilliantly shatters 
the pretensions of skeptics 
and paves the way for ra- 
tional belief in the central 
miracles of Christianity, from 
the Incarnation and Virgin 
Birth to the Resurrection and 
Ascension. 12 for only $5. 


A 50¢ Reflection Book 
—at your bookstore or your church 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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FREE literature and prices of folding 
banquet tables furnished upon request. 
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circles in this country, this publication 
project is vitally important. 

The Newman Press is publishing in 
this country a series of translations of 
works of the early Church Fathers, 
under the general title of Ancient 
Christian Writers. Volumes 25 and 26 are 
translations of St. Cyprian, The Lapsed, 
and the Unity of the Catholic Church, 
and Origen, The Song of Songs: Com- 
mentary and Homilies. The translations 
are very readable, and are accompanied 
by helpful notes. This is a series which 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics 
will find helpful in seeking to understand 
the Church Fathers. 

Most people think of Jonathan Edwards 
only as a stern and angry preacher who 
interpreted God as holding sinners over 
a fiery pit. Today, however, scholars are 
recognizing in Edwards the _ greatest 
theological-philosophical mind yet pro- 
duced in America. There is wide interest 
in understanding anew his theology and 
philosophy. Under the guidance of an 
outstanding editorial committee, Yale 
University Press is planning to publish 
all of the works of Edwards in readable 
editions. The first work to appear in this 
series is The Freedom of the Will, which 
is his most outstanding work. Paul 
Ramsey, Professor of Religion at Prince- 
ton University, is the editor of this first 
volume. 

Each volume will be introduced by an 
essay on Edwards by the editor. Dr. 
Ramsey introduces this volume with an 
interpretation of the essential meaning 
of Edwards’ theological position and ex- 
amines freedom of the will in its contem- 
porary theological context. 

The freedom of the will is one of the 
most important issues of our day. Ed- 
wards has as much to say to our situation 
as to that in his own time. The volume 
is well worth reading by anyone who 
attempts to interpret to others what the 
Christian faith means by this doctrine. 

Westminster Press is to be congratu- 


lated for its publication of selections from 


the shorter writings of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
under the title, Love and Justice. Sixty- 
four of Niebuhr’s magazine articles on 
important topics are brought together in 
one volume. Included are articles per- 
taining to political and social issues, as 
well as general essays on love and justice. 
This is a valuable collection of essays by 


one of the outstanding theological minds © 
in America. This volume will be espe- 
cially helpful to leaders of adult Christian — 
education programs as they prepare 
topics on Christian social concerns. It 
could be used very effectively also in — 
small group discussions among laymen 
who are concerned to understand the 
relevance of the Christian faith to con- 
temporary experience. 

Calvin’s Doctrine of Man, by T. F. 
Torrance, is an interpretation by one of 
the outstanding Scottish theologians of 
an important aspect of the theology of 
John Calvin. This book, along with 
Edwards’ Freedom of the Will, provokes 
thought on the question, “What is man?” — 

Au. Cox, JR. 


With Paul in Greece 


By Robert S. Kinsey. Nashville, The 
Parthenon Press, 1957. 203 pp. $2.50. 


Any Christian making a tour of the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Near East 
will certainly want to take a copy of this 
book with him. It is a combination of 
trayel_book, diary, guide book, history, 
and commentary on the letters of Paul. 
Clearly and concisely written and based 
on sound scholarship, it would be more 
useful than the average guide book sup- 
plemented by several additional vol- 
umes. Biblical quotes are from the R.S.V. 

The only negative reaction is such a 
minor one that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning. It is perhaps directed against 
the publisher rather than the author. 
References to the Bible and other 
sources are printed in bold face caps. 
This reader found it a bit disconcerting 
to turn a page and be hit in the eye by 
a reference (which meant nothing out 
of context) before being able to read 
the material on the page. 

A section of photographs and maps 
adds to the value of the book for the 
arm-chair traveler. 

: Lois V. McCiure 


Free toWRITERS 
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seeking a book publisher 
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to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
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totally revised 


ship services. 


THE ART OF BUILDING 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
by Thomas Bruce McDormand 


General Secretary, Baptist Federation of Canada 


Once again you can buy this basic book on building wor- 
It is ideal for your own personal needs and 
as an aid in training your people. 

Beginning with a clear statement of the basic 
function of worship, 
worship development are offered. Chapters on 
using the call to worship, hymns and Scripture 
reading, the 
Includes 10 sample programs. 


numerous illustrations of 


and quotations. 
$2.50 


story, biography, 


at your favorite bookseller 


BROAD MAN LYBRESS 
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Recommended 
Christmas plays 
(Continued from page 14) 


Goldman and Olive Remington Gold- 
man. Three-act pastoral, which trans- 
lates the Nativity in terms of 20th cen- 
tury rural France. 3 men, 4 women. In 
St. Anne and the Gouty Rector and 
Other Plays. For amount of royalty apply 
to publisher, Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Christmas Pageant of the Holy 
| Grail, W. Russell Bowie. Four scenes 
arranged for reader and tableaux. 12 to 
'15 characters. King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table and the 
Holy Grail in pageant form. Walter 
Baker, 25 cents. 


Dust of the Road, Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. 3 men, 1 woman. A modern 
morality play. On Christmas Eve a 
tramp prevents a man and woman from 
stealing money entrusted to them. 
Royalty $10.00 if admission is charged; 
$5.00 if not. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Holiday House, Lurene Osborn Tubbs. 
The figures in a decorative creche come 
to life and make some comments on 
the celebration of Christmas. Brief. 
Appropriate for Advent. Order from 
Robert Tubbs, 502 Mulford Drive, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


A King Shall Reign, Marion Wefer. 2 
men, 4 women, extras. 20 minutes. A 
mother grieving for her son who was 
slain by Herod’s soldiers gives aid to a 
couple who are fleeing the country with 
their child. She sees in the child Jesus 
the king to whom she can give alle- 
giance, and takes up life with new 
courage and consecration. French. Roy- 


alty $5.00. 


The Nativity, Rosamond Kiraball. 11 
“men, 1 woman, extras. A service com- 
posed of selections from the Bible pic- 
turing the incidents of the Nativity 
and accompanied by Christmas carols. 
Adapted for production by children or 
young people. French, 40 cents. 


The Other Wise Man, adapted from 
Henry Van Dyke’s famous story, by 
Harold G. Sliker. 19 speaking roles (some 
may be doubled) and a speaking choir. 
Suitable for chancel, platform, or “in- 
the-round” production. The story of the 
fourth Wise Man whose search for Christ 
begins with the Star of Bethlehem and 
culminates thirty-three years later at 
the Crucifixion. Royalty $5.00 each per- 
formance. Row-Peterson, 50 cents. 


When the Star Shone, Lyman R. 
Bayard. 14 men, 10 women, 4 girls, many 
extras. One hour. A powerful presenta- 
tion with beautiful music—Bethlehem at 
the holy birth. One of the better pag- 
eants. Pageant, 50 cents. 


Why the Chimes Rang, Elizabeth Mc- 
Fadden. Adapted from the story by Ray- 
mond McDonald Alden. 3 men, 1 woman, 
large cast of extras. Deals with the 
divine beauty of charity. Exquisite 
music. May also be used for other occa- 
sions. Royalty $5.00. French or Walter 
Baker, 50 cents. 
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The York Nativity, John F. Baird. 15 
men, 2 women. 30 minutes. Chancel or 
triptych setting. A miracle play based 
on the six plays of the York Miracle 
Cycle which tell the story of the Nativ- 
ity, starting with the appearance of the 
angel to Mary and ending with the flight 
into Egypt. Simple to produce. For use 
with adults and older youth. Royalty 
$5.00. Walter Baker, 50 cents. 


Sources from which to order plays: 


Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Banner Play Bureau, 235 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Samuel French, Inc., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Pageant Publishers, P.O. Box 306, West 
Los Angeles 25, California 

Row-Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Il. 


25 West 45th St., 


Christians in daily work 
(Continued from page 11) 


There must be unity in the witness 


5. We need to measure the church 
by the fruits of the spirit. There is an 
essential unity between what happens 
in the church building, and what hap- 
pens as the church is dispersed into 
the world. Bible study in kitchen 
meetings, and consideration of public 
questions in vocational groups and 
party caucuses cannot be substituted 
for participation and responsibility in 
the worship and fellowship of the 
church. Neither can the usual forms 
of public worship and building-cen- 
tered organizational life go on unre- 
lated to the weekday responsibilities 
of the congregation in the world. 

God’s people join together in wor- 
ship and work as a congregation to 
prepare themselves for their wide and 
varied ministries in the world. In- 
deed, the church can be said to be 
unredeemed, until we stop making 
attendance records and benevolence 
dollars a substitute for the fruits of 
the Holy Spirit. The crucial test of the 


local church’s program is in terms of 
how well it equips its members to be 
the light and leaven of the world. 


The story behind the carols 
(Continued from page 18) 
speech choir and the singing of “Joy 
to the World” by the congregation 

concluded our pageant. 

Altogether about ninety persons 
participated, including the actors, the 
choirs, and the primary and junior 
children used in the Nativity scene. 

Looking back on our pageant, the 
adults who worked with the boys and 
girls felt it was one of the most re- 
warding Christmas programs we have 
produced in our church. 
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‘What's Happening 


Religious Radio- 
Television Workshops 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches has arranged a 
number of religious radio and television 
workshops for 1958-59. These are open 
to persons wishing to receive training in 
radio or television writing, production, 
microphone technique, building audi- 
ences, equipment orientation, etc. Ex- 
ecutives of councils of churches or of 
church women, ministers and mission- 
aries find these workshops of particular 
help in dealing with their own special 
problems. 


1958-59 Schedule 


November 3-7: Omaha, Neb. 
November 10-14, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
January 19-23, Peoria, Ill. 

February 9-13, Tulsa, Okla. 

March 2-6, Hamilton, Ontario. 

April 27-May 1, Brookings, S.D. 

May 6-8, Syracuse, New York. 
September 21-24, Richmond, Va. 


September 28-October 2, Western Canada. ; 


For further information, write: Charles 
H. Schmitz, Director of Broadcast 
Training, BFC, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
“1, NOY. 


Teacher Education 
and Religion Project 


ONEONTA, N.Y.—Five years ago 
member institutions of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation were invited to apply for partic- 
ipation in a Teacher Education and 
Religion study. Fifty-seven institutions 
applied, and from this number 15 colleges 
and institutions were selected on the 
basis of interest in the study, geographic 
location, type of institutional organiza- 
tion, and size. A list of the reports of 
the activities of the pilot institutions is 
available from A. L. Sebaly, National 
Coordinator, AACTE, 11 Elm St., One- 
onta, New York. 


Personal Notes 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. THEoporE A. 
Gitt, Managing Editor of The Christian 
Century, has been elected President of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
This seminary is affiliated with the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Dr. Gill will continue his relationship 
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with The Christian Century as a con- 
tributing editor. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Proressor FRANK 
M. McKissen, formerly Professor of Reli- 
gious Education at Garrett Biblical Sem- 
inary and, since his retirement, minister 
of the Congregational Church of Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, has gone to the Central 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona, as Minister of 
Education. This church has 3600 mem- 
bers, with 2700 in the church school. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Cuar.es JOSEPH 
TurcK is now executive director of The 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation. A lawyer and professor of 
law, Dr. Turck was formerly president 
of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 
Since 1939 he has been president of 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
from which position he retired on July 1. 


Dr. and Mrs. Percy R. Hayward at 
their home in Palo Alto, California 


Dr. and Mrs. Percy R. Hayward cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary 
on September 14. Both were born in 
Canada and taught school there. Dr. 
Hayward received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
serving as pastor of Baptist churches he 
became associate secretary of Boys’ 
Work, Canadian Council of the YMCA, 
1918-1922. For the next two years he 
was general secretary of the Religious 
Education Council of Canada. In 1924 
he came to the staff of the former Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
as director of young people’s work. He 
served as chairman of the board of edi- 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
wanted by the Methodist Church in Babylon, 
near New York City in Long Island. Member- 
ship, church 1850; church school, 1050; a 


rapidly growing congregation which will be 


building new facilities soon for church school. 
Adequate budget and liberal salary based on 
ability and experience. For further information 
write 209 Deer Park Avenue, Babylon, New 
York. 
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tors of the International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education and superintendent of 
curriculum development from 1931-38.) 
For the next six years he combined the’ 
work of director of educational program 
with the editorship of the Journal, and 
from 1944 until his retirement in 1950 
gave full time to the Journal. | 

Dr. Hayward is the author of a number 
of books in the fields of youth work and 
family life. For many years he wrote a 
syndicated column for youth papers 
called “This Business of Living.” He 
also worked with Professor W. C. Bower 
on the history of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education called Prot- 
estantism Faces Its Educational Task 
Together. ) 

Since 1949 the Haywards have been 
living at 3806 Magnolia Drive, Palo Alto, 
California. 


Denominational Magazines 
Merge 
NEW YORK, N.Y.— Advance, oldest 


publication of continuous circulation in 
the United States, will merge with the 


31-year-old Messenger to form the 


magazine of news and opinion for the 
new United Church of Christ. The new 
publication is to be called The United 
Church Herald and will appear October 
1. Co-editors will be Rev. ANDREW VANCE 
McCracken, editor of the Congregational 
Advance and Dr. THEopoRE C. BRAUN, 
editor of the Messenger, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church publication. 


Plan Your Retirement 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— “Preparation 
for retirement is as important as prepa- 
ration for a career, if one is to make the 
most of the golden years and to look for- 
ward to them with pleasure and great 


expectations,” according to Dr. Joy ELMER 


Morean, President of Senior Citizens of 
America. Dr. Morgan has prepared a 
leaflet, Planning Your Retirement, single 
copies of which may be obtained free by 
writing to Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Yearbook of American 
Churches 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The 1959 Yearbook 
of American Churches, giving the an- 
nual compilation of church statistics and 
other official information, was published 
in September. 

For the first time, the Yearbook ana- 
lyzes Protestant Sunday school members 
by age groups. Adults and children en- 
rolled each numbered over 12,000,000, 
youth 7,000,000, teachers and officers 3,- 
000,000. Thirteen per cent of all U. S. 
adults are in Protestant Sunday schools 
—nearly 26% of those aged 12-23—over 
40% of those 3-11. 

Church membership is 61% of the pop- 
ulation but the increase is slower thea 
the increase in population for the 
time since World War IL. I 

The book is available from the Na 
tional Council of Churches and 
bookstores at $5 per copy. / 


eee The OLD 
TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES 


The Old Testament ‘‘comes alive” in these impressive films 
that dramatically portray the lifework of some of God’s most 
faithful servants. Biblical scenes and costumes are faithfully 
reproduced, with the wondrous message of God’s love and 
care clearly applicable to modern times. 


These films will help all who see them gain a clearer under- 
standing of the many lessons to be learned from the lives 
of these well-known Old Testament personalities... 


Abraham, Man Of Faith 
Jacob, Bearer Of The Promise 
Joseph, The Young Man 
Joseph, Ruler Of Egypt 
Moses, Called By God 
Moses, Leader Of God's People 
Joshua, The Conqueror 
Gideon, The Liberator 

Ruth, A Faithful Woman 
Samuel, A Dedicated Man 
David, A Young Hero 

David, King Of Israel 
Solomon, A Man Of Wisdom 
Elijah, A Fearless Prophet 


RENTAL, COLOR $9.00 ¢ B & W $6.00 
Save 10% on series rentals 


Running time 17 minutes 


At your religious film library 


A Concordia Films 


St. Louis, Missouri 


tion. 


Perry D. LeFevre is associate professor of theology and education in the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. He also serves on the editorial board of the Journal of Reli- 
gion and is coeditor of the Chicago Theological Seminary Register. 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 


by Alice A. Bays 


Developed from Mrs. Bays’s wide experi- 
ence with youth, these worship services 
meet the interests and needs of young peo- 
ple from 12 to 15, 

Each service is complete from the prelude 
to the benediction and can be used wherever 
youth worship. It may be used as it is—or 
it can easily be adapted to meet the needs 
of your own denominational situation. 

However you plan to use these pro- 
grams, you will find that they will lead 
young people to a growing conception of 
God and will help them find greater mean- 
ing in worship. $3 

Alice A. Bays, a Methodist . minister’s 
wife, is widely known as a writer on wor- 
ship and worship leadership. 

Also by Mrs. Bays: 

WorsHie PROGRAMS AND STORIES 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE $2.50 
Worsuip PROGRAMS 

IN THE Fine Ants $2.50 
WorsuHip PROGRAMS 

FOR INTERMEDIATES $2.00 
Worsuip SERVICES 

FOR LIFE PLANNING $2.50 
Worsuipe SERVICES 

FOR PURPOSEFUL LIVING $2.50 
WorsHipe SERVICES FOR TEEN-AGERS $3.00 
WorsuHip SERVICES FOR YOUTH $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


“Dr. LeFevre has brought fresh insight to the academic problem of the relation 
of Christian faith to authentic higher education. I like his suggestion that the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Christian teacher is his sense of vocation, his calling under 
God to be the most competent teacher he has the capacity to become, and in this 
competence to give expression to the religious dimensions and the theological 
issues of his faith. His first and last chapters on “The Vocation of the Christian 
Teacher” and “God and the Teacher-Learning Process” are particularly significant. 
The chapter “Understanding the Student” can be read with profit by all teachers regardless of 
their religious or secular interests."—KENNETH I. Brown, Executive Director, The Danforth Founda- 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


by Perry D. LeFevre 


Oct. 6. $2.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL—1959 


edited by Charles M. Laymon 
lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith 


we 


Fourth in a series of annual commen- 
taries on The International Sunday School 
Lessons... widely praised and used by 
many denominations! 

The ILA brings you these helps for every 
Sunday: 


TEXT in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions 


EXPLANATION of the Bible passage not 
readily gained from the text alone 


APPLICATION of the text to life today 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS for both 
the lecture and the discussion method 


Plus these unique features: UNIT OR- 
GANIZATION ¢ ANNOTATED DAILY 
BIBLE READINGS ¢ ARTICLES ON 
SPECIAL DAYS © SUGGESTED AUDIO- 
VISUAL RESOURCES ® MAPS AND 
LINE DRAWINGS @ INDEX OF SCRIP- 
TURE REFERENCES 


Contributors for 1959: 

Charles M. Laymon ® Roy L. Smith ® Joy 
Bayless ® Daisy L. Dozier ® Rhoda C. Ed- 
meston ® Floyd V. Filson ® T, A. Kantonen 
e Francis E. Kearns @© Elmer A. Leslie 
* Carlyle Marney ® Harold C. Phillips ¢ 
Walter P. Reuther ® Martin Rist ® W. E. 
Sangster ®/ Howard E. Tower ® Edward N. 
West . $2.95 
Order from: your bookstore 


